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POETRY. 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


The cxploits of General Francis Marion, the fam- 
ous partisan warrior of South Carolina, form an inte- 
resting portion of the annals of the American revolu- 
tion. The British eetes were so harassed by the 
irregular warfare which he kept up at the head of a 
few daring followers, that they sent an officer to re- 
monstrate with him for not coming into the open field 
and fighting, to use their expression, ‘like a gentle- 
man and a christian.” 

“Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the true green wood, 
Our tent the cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Wo to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! — 

On them shall light, at midnight, 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When waking to their tents on fire 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who ily in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands. 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil: 
We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
‘Asif a hant were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly, 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, — 
The scampering of their steeds. 
*Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 
Acrossthe moonlit plains; 
Tis life to fee) the night wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 
A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 
Back to the pathless forest 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs. 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

- For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
For ever from our shore. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. 


A NIGHT AT THE RAGGED-STAFF, 
OR A SCENE AT GIBRALTAR, 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
‘Tne mists boil up around me, and the clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused Ocean of deep hell. 
* * * 


1 am most sick at heart—nay, grasp me not— 

(am all feebleness—the mountains whirl 

Spinning around me—I grow blind—What art thou? 

Byron. 

The first time I ever saw the famous rock of Gib- 
raltar was on a glorious afternoon in the month of 
October, when the sun diffused just sufficient heat to 
give an agreeable température to the air, and shed a 
soft and mellow light through the somewhat hazy. at- 
mosphere, which enabled us to see the scenery of the 
Straits to the best advantage. We had had a rough 
and stormy, but uncommonly short passage; for the 
wind, though tempestuous, had blown from the right 
quarter; and our gallant frigate dashed and bounded 
over the waves, ‘* like a steed that knows his rider.” 


have borrowed this quotation, “ welcome to their 
roar!” for I was a novice on the oeean in those days, 
and had not yet entirely recovered from certain un- 
easy sensations about the region of the epigastrium, 
which by no means rendered the noise of rushing 
waters the most agreeable sound to my ears, or the 
rolling of the vessel the most pleasant motion for my 
body. Never did old sea-dog of a sailor, in the horse 
latitudes, pray more sincerely for a wind, than I did 
for a calm during that boisterous passage—and never, 
I may add, did the selfish prayer of a sinner prove 
more unavailing. The gale, like Othello’s revenge, 
‘kept due om to the Propontic and the Hellespont,” 
and it blew so hard that it sometimes seemed to lift 
our old craft almost out of the water. When we 
came out of port, we had our dashy fair-weather 
spars aloft, with skysail yards athwart, a moonsail to 
the main, and hoist enough for the broad-blue to 
show itself to good advantage above that. But before 
the pilot left us, our top-gallant poles were under the 
boom-cover, and storm-stumps in their places; and 
the first watch was scarcely relieved, when the boat- 
swain’s call—repeated by four mates, whose lungs 
seemed formed on purpose to out-roar a tempest— 
rang through the ship, ‘‘all hands to house topgal- 
lant-masts, ahoy!” From that time till we made the 
land, the gale continued to rage with unintermitted 
violence, to the great delight of the old tars, and the 
manifest annoyance of the green reefers, of whom 
we had rather an unusual number on board. If my 
pen were endued with the slightest portion of the 
quality which distinguished Hogarth’s pencil, I might 
here give a description of a man-of-war’s steerage In 
a storm, which could not but force a smile from the 
most saturnine reader. I must own I did not much 
relish the humour of the scene then—pars magna fui 
—that is, I was sea-sick myself; but 
‘Que fuit durum pati,—meminisse dulce est;” 


and I have often since, sometimes in my hammock, 
sometimes during a cold mid-watch on deck, burst 
into a hearty laugh, as the memory of our grotesque 
distresses, and of the odd figures we cut during that 
passage, has glanced across my mind. : 

But the longest day must have an end, and the stif- 
fest breeze cannot last for ever. The wind, which 
for a fortnight had been blowing asa trumpeter fora 
wager, blew itself out at last. About dawn on the 
morning of the day I have alluded to, it began to lull, 
and by the time the sun was fairly out of the water it 
fell flat calm. It was my morning watch, and what 
with sea-sickness, fatiguing duty, and being cabined, 
cribbed, confined for so long a time in my narrow 
and unaccustomed lodgings, I telt worn out, and in no 
mood to exult in the choice I had made of a profes- 
sion. I stood holding by one of the belaying pins of the 
main fife-rail, (for I had not yet, as the sailors phrase 
it, got my sea-legs aboard, ) and looking I suppose as 
melancholy as a sick monkey on a lee backstay, when 
a cry from the foretopsail yard reached my ear that 
instantly thrilled to my heart, and set the blood run- 
ning in a lively current through my veins. ‘‘Land, 
oh!” cried the jack-tar on the lookout, in a cable-tier 
voice which seemed to issue from the bottom of his 
stomach. Ihave heard many delightful sounds in 
my time, but few which seemed to me more pleasant 
than the rough voice of that vigilant sailor. I do 
verily believe, that not seven bells (grog time of day) 
toa thirsty tar, the dinner bell to a hungry alder- 
man, or the passing bell of some rich old curmud- 
geon to an anxious heir, ever gave greater rapture. 
The how-d’ye-do of a friend, the good-by of a coun- 
try cousin, song of the Signorina, and Paganini’s 
fiddle, may all have music in them; but the ery of 
oe toa sea-sick midshipman is sweeter than them 
all. 

We made what, in nautical language, is termed a 
good land-fall—so good, indeed, that it was well for 
us the night and the wind both ceased when they did; 
for, had they lasted another hour, we should have 
found ourselves landed, and ina way that even I, 
much as I wished to set my foot once more on terra 
firma, should have not felt particularly pleased with. 
On its becoming light enough to ascertain or where~ 
about, it was discovered that we where within the 
very jaws of the Straits, completely Jand-locked by 
the ‘* steepy shore,” where 


** Europe and Afric on each other gaze,” 


and already beginning to feel the influence of the 
strong and ceaseless easterly current which rushes 
into the Mediterranean through that passage with a 
velocity of four or five knots an hour. A gentle land- 
breeze sprung up in the course of the morning watch, 
which, though not exactly fair, yet coming from the 
land of the ‘‘dusky Moor,” had enough of southing in 
it to enable us to get along at a very tolerable rate, 
beating with a long and short leg through the Straits. 

It would be uncharitable to require that the reader 
should arrive at the Rock by the same sort of zig-zag 
course which we were obliged to pursue; so there- 
fore let him at once suppose himself riding at anchor 
in the beautiful but unsafe bay of Gibraltar, directly 


I could not then say, with the poet, from whom I 


opposite and almost within the very shadow of the 


4 


grand and gigantic fortress, which nature and art 
seem to have vied with each other in rendering im- 
pregnable. No one who has looked on that vast and 
forted rock, with its huge granite outline shown in 
bold relief against the clear sky of the south of 
Europe—its towering and ruinecrowned peaks—its 
enormous crags, caverns, and precipices—and its 
rich historical associations, which shed a powerful 
though vague interest over every feature—can easily 
forget the strong impression which the first sight of 
that imposing and magnificent spectacle creates. ‘Che 
flinty mass rising abruptly to an elevation of fifteen 
hundred feet, and surrounded on every side by the 
waters of the Mediterranean, save a narrow slip of 
level sand which stretches from its northern end and 
connects it with the main land, has, added to its 
other claims to admiration, the strong interest of 
utter isolation. For a while, the spectator gazes on 
the ‘ stupendous whole’ with an expression of pleased 
wonder at its height, extent, and strength, and with- 
out becoming conscious of the various opposite fea- 
tures which make up its grand effect of sublimity and 
beauty. He sees only the giant rock spreading its 
vast dark mass against the sky, its broken and wavy 
ridge, its beetling projections,and its dizzy precipices 
of a thousand feet perpendicular descent. After a 
time, his eye becoming in some degree familiariz- 
ed with the main and sterner features of the scene, 
he perceives that the granite mountain is variegated 
by cove and there some picturesque work of art, or 
spot of green beauty, that shines with greater love- 
liness from contrast with the savage roughness by 
which it is surrounded. Dotted about at long inter- 
vals over the steep sides of the craggy mass, are 
seen the humble cottages of the soldiers’ wives, or, 
perched on the very edges of the cliffs, the guard- 
houses of the Garrison, before which, ever and anon, 
may be descried the vigilant sentry, dwindled to a 
pigmy, walking to and fro on his allotted and dan- 
gerous post. ow and then, the eye detects a more 
sumptuous edifice, half hid in a grove of acacias, 
orange, and almond trees, as if they clustered 
around to shut fromthe view of its inhabitant, in 
his eyrie-like abode, the scene of desolate grandeur 
above, beneath him, and on every side. At the foot 
of the rock, on a small and narrow slip less precipit- 
ous than the rest, stands the town of Gibraltar, 
which, as seen from the bay, with its dark-coloured 
houses, built-in the Spanish style, and rising one 
above another in amphitheatrical order; the ruins of 
the Moorish castle and defences in the rear; and the 
high massive walls which surround it at the water’s 
edge, and which, thick-planted with cannon, seem 
formed to ‘‘laugha siege to scorn,” has a highly 
picturesque and imposing effect. The military works 
of Gibraltar are on a seale of magnificence commen- 
surate with the natural grandeur of the scene. Its 
walls, its batteries, and its moles, which, bristling 
with cannon, stretch far out into the bay, and against 
whose solid structures the waves spend their fury in 
vain, are all works of art planned with great genius, 
and executed with consummate skill. An indefinite 


sensation of awe mixes with the stranger’s feelings, as | 


gazing upon the defences which every where meet 
his eye, he remembers, that the strength of Gibraltar 
consists not in its visible works alone, but that, hewn 
in the centre of the vast and perpendicular rock, 
there are long galleries and ample chambers, where 
the engines of war are kept always ready, and from 
whence the fires of death may atany moment be 
poured down upon an assailant. 

Though the Roek is the chief feature of interest in 
the bay of Gibraltar, yet, when fatigued by leng gaz- 
ing on its barren and solitary grandeur, there are 
not wanting others on which the eye of the stranger 
may repose with pleasure. The eycen shores of 
Andalusia, encircling the bay in their semicircular 
sweep, besides the attraction which verdant hills and 
valleysalways possess, have the superadded-charm 
of being linked with many classical and romantic as- 
sociations. The picturesque towns of St. Roque and 
Algesiras, the one crowning a smooth eminence at 
some distance from the shore, and the other occupy- 
ing a gentle declivity that sinks gradually down to 
the sparkling waters of the bay—ihe mountains of 
Spain, fringed with cork forests, in the back ground 
—the dimly seen coast of Morocco across the Straits, 
with the white wallsof Ceuta just discernible on one 
of its promontories—the towering form of Abila, 
which not even the unromantic modern name of 
Apes-hill can divest of all its interest as one of ‘‘the 
trophies of great Hercules”—these are al] features 
in the natural landscape which, combined, render it 
a scene of exceeding beauty. 

The clear blue waters of the bay itself commonly 
present an appearance of variety and animation which 
very materially increase the picturesqueness of the 
general effect. Here may atail times be seen, moor- 
ed closely together, a numerous fleet of vessels, from 
every quarter of the globe, of every fashion of struc- 
ture, and manned by beings of evevy creed and colour. 
The flags and pennons which float from their masts, 
the sounds which rise from their decks, and the ap- 


pearance and employments of the moving throngs 
4pon them, all tend to heighten the charm of novelty 
and variety. In one place, may be seen a shattéred 
and dismantled hulk, on board of which some exiled 
Spanish patriot, with his family, has taken refuge, 
dwelling there full in the sight of his native land, 
which yet he ean scarcely hope ever to tread again; 
in another—on the high latticed stern of a tall, dark- 
looking craft, whose raking masts, black bends, and 
trig, warlike appearance, excite a doubt whether she 
be merchantman or pirate—a group of Turks, in 
their national and beautiful costume, smoking their 
long chibougues with an air of gravity as great as if 
they were engaged in a matter on which their lives 
depended. Beside them, perhaps, lies a heavy, 
clumsy dogger, on board of which a company of in- 
dustrious, slow-moving Dutehmen are engaged in 
trafficking away their cargo of cheese, butter, Bologna 
sausages, and real Schiedam; and not far away from 
these, a crew of light-hearted Genoese sailors are 
stretched at length along the deck of their polacca, 
chanting, in voices made musical by distance, one of 
the rich melodies with which their Janguage abounds, 
Boats are continually passing hither and thither be- 
tween the vessels and the shore; and every now ard 
then, a long and slender felucea, with its slanting 
yards, and graceful lateen sails, glides across the 
bay, laden with the products of the fruitful soil of 
Andalusia, which are destincd to supply the tables 
of the pent-up inhabitants of the Garrison. 

I have mentioned that it was ona fine day in Oc- 
tober that we arrived at Gibraltar, and I have accord- 
ingly attempted to deseribe the Rock, and the adja- 
cent scenery, as they appeared to me through the 
mellow light of that pleasant afternoon. To one 
viene the scene from any other point than that 
which occupied, our own gallant frigate would have 
presented no unattractive feature in the glorious land- 
scape. During the time that we were beating through 
the straits, the gunner’s crew had been employed in 
blacking the bends, somewhat rusty from the con- 
stant attrition of a stormy sea; and we had embraced 
the opportunity of the gentle land-breeze, to replace 
the storm topgallant-masts with our taunt fair-wea- 
ther poles, aud to bend and send aloft the topgallant- 
sails, royals, and skysails, for which we had not be- 
fore had aay recent occasion. ‘Thus renewed, and 
all a-taunto, with our glossy sides glistening in the 
sun, our flags flying, and the broad blue pennant 
streaming at the main, there were few objects in all 
that gay and animated bay on which the eye could 
rest with greater pleasure, than on that noble vessel. 
The bustle consequent upon coming to anchor was, 
among our active and well disciplined erew, of but 
brief duration. In a very few minutes, every yard 
was squared with the nicest precision; every rope 


hauled taught, and laid down in a handsome Flemish’ 


coil upon the deck, and the vast symmetrical bulk, 
with nothing to indicate its recent buffetings from the 
storm, lay floating as quietly on the bright surface, 
asif it were part of a mimic scene, the creation of 
some painter’s pencil. 


midnight, yet I felt no disposition to go below; but 
for more than an hour after the boatswain had piped 
down, I remained on deck gazing with unsated eyes 
on the various and attractive novelties around me. A 
part of the fascination of the scene wasdoubtless ow- 
ing to that feeling of young romance, which invests 
every object with the colours of the imagination; and 
& part, to its contrast with the dull monotony of the 


Prcepcet which I had lately been confined, till my — 


eart fluttered, like a caged bird, to be once more 
among the green trees and the rustling grass—to see 
fields covered with golden grain, and swelling away 
in their fine undulations—to scent the pleasant odour 
of the meadows, and be free to range at will through 
those leafy forests, which, I began to think, were ill 
exchanged for the narrow and heaving deck of a forty 
four. Thoughts of this kind mingled with my mu- 
sings, as | leaned over the tafferel, with my eyes bent 
on the verdant hills and slopés of Spain; and so ab- 
sorbed was I in contemplation, that | heard not my 
name pronounced, till it was repeated a second or 
third time, by the officer of the deck. 

‘Mr. Transom!” cried he in a quick and impa- 
tient voice, ‘are you deaf or asleep, sir? Here, jump 
into the first eutter alongside! 
Commodore waiting all day for you, sir?” 

I felt my eheek redden at this speech of the lieus 
tenant—oue of those popinjays who, dressed in a 
Jitde brief authority, think to show their own con- 
sequence by playing off impertinent airs upon those 
of inferivr station. 


ing to the insolence of a superior; so, suppressing the 
answer that rose to my Jips, I sprung down the side 
into the boat, in the stern-sheets of which my com- 
mander, who had preceded me, was already seated, 

** Shove off, sir,’’ said he. 

*« Let fall! give way!” eried [ to the men; who 
sprang to their oars with alaerity, making the boat 
skim through the water lightly and fleetly as a swal 


Though I had been on daty ever since the previous 


Would you keey the | / 


| 1 had seen enough of naval sere. 
viee, however, to know that no good comes of replys 


| 
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| 
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’ fused and Babel-like clamour of tongues. 


’ ever he approached the boat. 
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low through the air. 


were floating alongsifle the stone quay at the Water- | 


port—as the principal and strongly fortified entrance | 


to the Garrison from the bay is called. 

- You will wait here for me,” said the Commo- 
dore, as he stepped out of the boat, ‘and should I 
not return before the gate is closed, pull round to the 

-staff,” (the name of the other landing-place, ) 

**and wait there.” 

*¢ Ay, ay, sir,” said —though not very well pleased 


at the prospect of a long and tedious piece of service, | 


fatigued as I already was with my vigil of the pre- 
vious night, and the active duties of the day. 
old Commodore in the mean while stepped quickly 
over the drawbridge which connects the quay with 
the fortress, and presently disappeared under the 
massive archway gf the gate. ; 

For a while, the scene which presented itself at 
the Water-port was of a kind from which an obser- 
vant mind could not fail to draw abundant amuse- 
ment. ‘The quay, beside which our boat was lying, 
is a small octangular wharf, constructed of huge 
blocks of granite, strongly cemented together. It is 
the only place which boats,except those belonging to 
the Garrison, or national vessels in the harbour, are 
permitted to approach; and though of but a few yards 
square in extent, is enfiladed in several directions by 
frowning batteries of granite, mounted with guns, 
which by a single discharge might shiver the whole 
structure to atoms. Merchant vessels lying in the 
bay are unloaded by means of lighters, which, with 
the boats of passage continually plying between the 
shipping and the shore, and the market-boats from 
the adjacent coast of Spain, all crowd round this nar- 


- row quay, rendering it a place of singular business 


and bustle. As the sun-set hour approaches, the 
activity and confusion increases. Crowds of people, 
of all nations, and every variety of costume and lan- 
guage, jostle each other as they hurry through the 
gate. ‘The stately Greek, in his embroidered jacket, 
rich purple cap, and flowing capote, strides carelessly 
along. The Jew, with his bent head, shaven crown, 
and coarse though not unpicturesque gaberdine, 
yildes with a noiseless step through the crewd, turn- 
ing, from side to side ashe walks, quick wary glances 
from underneath his downeast brows. ‘The Moor, 
wrapped close in his white bernoose, stalks sullenly 
apart, as if he alone had no business in the bustling 
scene; while the noisy Spaniard by his side wages an 
obstreperous argument, or shouts in loud guttural 
sounds for his boat. French, English, and Ameri- 
cans, officers, merchants, and sailors, are all inter- 
mingled in the motley mass, each engaged in his 
own business, and each adding his part to the con- 
High on 
the walls, the sentinels, with their arms glistening 
in the sun, are seen walking to and fro on their posts, 
and looking down with indifference or abstraction on 
the scene of hurry and turmoil beneath them. 

Among the various striking figures that attracted 
my attention, from time to time, as I reciined in the 
stern-sheets of the cutter, gazing on the shifting 
throng before me, there was one whose appearance 
and manners awakened peculiar interest. Ie was a 
tall, muscular, dark-looking Spaniard, whose large 
frame and strong and well-proportioned limbs were 
set eff to good advantage by the national dress of the 

santry of his country. His sombrero, slouched 
in a studied manner over his eyes, as if to conceal 
their fierce rolling balls, shaded a face, the dark sun- 
burnt hue of which showed that it had not always 
been so carefully protected. From the crimson sash 
which was bound round his waist, concealing the 
eonnexion of his embroidered velvet jacket with his 
nether garments, a long knife depended; and this, to- 
ther with a sinister expression of countenance, and 
an indescribable something in the general air and 
bearing of the man, created an impression which 
caused me to shrink involuntarily from him when- 
! e himself seemed 
to be actuated by similar feelings. On first meeting 
my eye, he drew his sombrero deeper over his brow, 
and hastily retired to another part of the quay; but 
every now and then I could see his dark face above a 
group of the intervening throng, and his keen black 
eye seemed always directed towards me, till, per- 
ceiving that I noticed him, he would turn away, and 
mix for a while again among the remoter portion of 
the crowd. 

My eyes were endeavouring to follow this singular 
figure in one of his windings through the multitude, 
when my attention was drawn in another direction by 
a loud long call from a bugle, sounded within the 
walls, and, in an instant after, repeated with a clearer 
and louder blast, from their summit. ‘This signal 
seemed to give new emotion and animation to the 
crowd. <A few hurried from the quay into the Gar- 
rison, but a greater number poured from the interior 

pon the quay, and all appeared anxious to depart. 
“Boat after boat was drawn up, received its burden, 
‘and darted off, while others took their places, and 
were in turn soon filled by the retiring crowd. Sol- 
diers from the Garrison appeared upon the quay to 
~ the tardy into quicker motion; mingled shouts, 
calls and curses resounded on every side; and for.a 
few minutes confusion seemed worse confounded.— 
But in a short time the last loiterer was hurried away 
—the last felucea shoved off, and was seen gliding on 
its course, the sound of its oars almost drowned in 
the noisy gabble of its Andalusianerew. As soon as 
the quay became entirely deserted, the military re- 
turned within the walls, and a pause of silence en- 
sued—then pealed the sun-set gun from the summit 
of the rock—the draw-bridge, by some unseen agen- 


ey, was rolled slowly back, till it disappeared within | 


| 


The | 


In less than five minutes, we | the arched passage—the ponderous gates turned on 


their enormous hinges—and Gibraltar was closed for 
the night with a seeurity which might defy the ef- 
forts of the combined world to invade it. 

Thus shut out at the Water-port, I directed the 
boat’s crew, in compliance with the orders I had re- 
ceived, to pull round to the Ragged-staff. ‘The wall 
at this place is of great height, and near its top is left 
a small gate, at an elevation of filly or sixty feet above 
the quay, which projects into the bay beneath. It is 
attained by a spiral stair-case, erected about twenty 
feet from the wall, and communicating with it at the 
top by means of a drawbridge. This gate is little 
used, except for the egress of those who are permitted 
io leave the garrison after nightfall. On reaching 
the quay I sprang ashore, and walking to a favourable 
position, endeavoured to amuse myself once more by 
contemplating the hills and distant mountains of 
Spain; but the charm was now fled: night was fast steal- 
ing over the landseape,and rendering its features mis- 
ty and indistinet: a change, too, had taken place in my 
own feelings, since, a few hours before, I had found 
so much pleasure in dwelling on the scene around me. 
I was now cold, fatigued, and hungry; my eyes had 
been fed with novelties until they were weary with 
gazing; and my mind crowded with a succession of 
new images until its vigor was exhausted. I cast my 
eyes up to the rock, bat it appeared cold and desolate 
in the deepening twilight, and I turned from its steep 
flinty sides and dreadiul precipices with a shudder. 
‘The waves and ripples of the bay, which the increas- 
ing evening wind had roughened, broke against the 
quay where [ was standing with a sound that created 
a chilly sensation at my heart; and even the watch- 
dog’s bark, from on board some vessel in the bay, 
gave me no pleasure as it was borne faintly to my ear 
by the eastern breeze; for it was associated with 
sounds of home, and awakened me to a painful con- 
sciousness of the distance I had wandered, and the 
fatigues and perilsto which I was exposed. A train 
of sombre thoughts, despite my efforts to drive them 
away, took possessionof my mind. At length, yield- 
ing to their influence, I climbed to the top of a rude 
heap of stones, which had been piled on the end of 
the quay, and seating myself where my eye could 
embrace every portion of the shadowy landscape, I 
yielded the full rein to melancholy fancies. My 
wandering thoughts roamed over a thousand topics, 
but one topic predominated over all the rest. My me- 
mory recalled many images, but one image it pre- 
sented with the vividness of life, and dwelt upon with 
the partiality of love. It was the image of one who 
had been the object of my childhood’s love, whom I 
had loved in boyhood, and whom now, in opening 
manhood, I still loved with a passionate and daily in- 
creasing affection. Linked with the memory of that 
sweet being, came thoughts of one who had sought to 
rival me in her affections, and who, foiled in his pur- 
poses, had conceived and avowed the bitterest enmity 
to me, and from him, my mind reverted, by some 
association, to the tall and singular-looking Spaniard 
whom I had seen at the Water-port. In this way my 
vagrant thoughts ranged about from topic to topic, 
with all that wildness of transition which is some- 
times produced by the excitement of opium. 

While thus engaged in these desultory medita- 
tions, I know not how:long a time slipped by; but at 
length my thoughts began to grow Jess distinct, and 
my eyes to feel heavy; and had I not been restrained 
by a sense of shame and duty asan officer, 1 should 
have been glad to resign myself to sleep. My eye- 
lids, in despite of me, did once or twice closefor an 
instant or two; and it was in an effort to arouse my- 
self from one of these little attacks of somnolency, 
thatI saw an object before me the appearance of 
whom in that place struck me with surprise. The 
moon had risen, and was just shedding a thin and 
feeble glimmer over the top of the Rock, the broad 
deep shadow of which extended almost to the spot 
where I was sitting. Emerging from this shadow, 
with his long peculiar step, 1 saw approach me 
the identical Spaniard, whose malign expression of 
countenance and general appearance had so strongly 
attracted my attention at the Water-port. ‘That it 
was the same I had no doubt, for his a. his 
dress, his air, all corresponded exactly. He still 
wore the same large sombrero, which, as before, was 
drawn deep over his brows; the same long and glis- 
tening knife was thrust through his sash, and the 
same fantastically stamped leather gaiters covered his 
legs. He approached close to me, and ina voice, 
which, though hardly above a whisper,thrilled me to 
the bone, informed me that the Commodore had sent 
for me, on delivering which laconic message, he 
turned away, and walked twards the Garrison. Shali 
lown it, gentle reader? 1 felt a sensation of fear at 
the idea that‘ was to follow this Hereulean and sinis- 
ter-looking Spaniard, and I had some faint misgiv- 
ings whether | ought to obey hissummons. But I] 
reflected that he was probably a servant or messen- 
ger of some officer or family where the Commodore 
was visiting; that he could have no motive to mislead 
me; and that, were I to neglect obeying the order 
through fear of its bearer, because he was tall, had 
whiskers, and wore a sombrero, I should deservedly 
bring down upon myself the ridicule of every mid- 
shipman inthe Mediterranean. Besides, thought I, 
how foolish I should feel, if it should turn out, as is 
very likely, that this is some ball or party to which 
the Commodore has been urged to stay, and, unwil- 
ling to keep me waiting for him so long in this 
dreary place, he has sent to invite me to join him. 
This last reflection turned the scale, so slipping down 
from my perch, I followed towards the gate. The 
tall dark form of the stranger had already disappear- 


ed in the shadow of the Rock: but on reaching the 
foot of the spiral stair-case | could hear his heavy 
tread ascending the steps. Direetly after, the gate 
was unbarred, the drawbridge lowered, and a foot- 
step Crussing it announced that the Spaniard was with 
in the walls. I followed as rapidly as 1 could, and 
got within the gate just in time to’ see the form of 
my conductor disappear round one of the angles or 
the fortifications; but accelerating my pace, | over- 
took him as he reached the foot of a path which 
seemed to ascend towards the southern end of the 
Rock. 

‘** This way lies the town,” said I, pointing in the 
opposite direction; ‘* you surely have mistaken the 
route,” 

‘The Spaniard made no answer, but pointing with 
his hand up the narrow and diffieult path, and beckon- 
ing me to follow him, he began the ascent. ‘The 
moon shone on his countenance for a moment as he 
turned towards me, and I thought | could perceive 
the same sinister expression upon it which had been 
one of the first things that drew my attention to him. 


I continued to follow, however, and struggled hard | 


to overtake him; but without much effect. I became 
fatigued, exhausted, almost ready to drop, but was 
unable to diminish the interval between us. . ‘The as- 
cent soon became very steep—so steep, indeed, that 
it was with the greatest difficulty L could keep from 
sliding back faster than | advanced. My feet were 
blistered, and [ toiled along on my hands and knees, 
till my flesh was torn and penetrated with the sharp 
points and edges of the rock. After thus slowly and 
painfully groping my way for a considerable distance 
we at length reached a place where the path pursued 
a level course—but what a path! what a place! A 
narrow ledge, séarce two feet wide, had been form- 
ed, partly by nature, partly by art, at the height of a 
thousand feet above the water, around a sweep of the 
rock where it rose perpendicularly from its base to 
itsextreme summit. ‘This ledge was covered with 
loose stones, which, at every footstep, fell rattling 
and thundering down the mighty precipice, till the 
sound died away in the immense depths below. 1 
could not conjecture whither the Spaniard was leading 
me; but I had now gone too far to think of retreating. 
Every step | now made was at the hazard of lite. 


The ledge on which we were walking was so narrow, |. 


the loose stones which covered it rolled so easily 
from under our feet, and my knees trembled so 
violently from fear and fatigue, that I could searce- 
ly hope to continue much further in safety over such 
a pathway. At last we reached a broader spot. I 
sunk down exhausted, yet with a feeling of joy that 
I had escaped from the perilous path I had just been 
treading. The Spaniard stood beside me, and I 
thought a malign smile played round his lips as he 
looked down upon me, panting at hisfeet. He suf- 
fered me to rest but for a moment, when he motion- 
ed me to rise. I obeyed the signal, as if it were the 
behest of my evil genius. 

** Look round you,” said he, *‘ and tell me what 
you behold?” 

I glanced my eyes round, and shuddering with- 
drew them instantly from the fearful prospect. The 
ledge or platform on which we were standing was 
but a few feet square; behind it a large and gloom 
cavern opened its black jaws; and in front, the roc 
rose from the sea with so perpendicular an ascent, 
that a stone, dropped from its edge, would have 
fallen without ioterraption straight down into the 
waves, 

‘“*Are you ready to make the. leap?” said the 
Spaniard, ina smooth, sneering tone, seeing, and 
seeming to enjoy, the terror depicted on my coun- 
tenance. 

‘** For heaven’s sake,” cried I, ‘* who are you, and 
why am I made your victim?” 

** Look!” cried he, throwing the sombrero from 
his head, and approaching close to me, ** look! know 
you not these features? ‘They are those of one whose 
path you have crossed once, but shall never cross 
again!” 

He seized hold of meas he spoke, witha fiendish 
rasp, and strove to hurl me headlong from the rock. 
struggled with all the energy of desperation, and for 

amoment baffled the design. He released his hold 
round my body, and stepping back, stood for an in- 
stant gazing on me with the glaring eyeballs of a tiger 
about to spring upon its prey; then darting towards 
me, he grasped me with both hands round the throat, 
and dragged me, despite my vain struggling, to the 
very verge of the precipice. With a powerful exertion 
of strength, which I was no longer able to resist, he 
dashed my body over its dreadful edge, and held me 
out at arin’s length above the dread abyss. The 
agony of years of wretchedness compressed into a 
single second, could not have exceeded the horror of 
the moment I remained so suspended. ‘There was 
a small tree or bush which grew out of a cleft just 
beneath the ledge. In my frenzied struggle, I caught 
by a branch of it, just atthe critical instant when the 
Spaniard relaxed his hold, intending to precipitate 
me down the fearful gulf. His purpose was again 
baffled for another moment of horror. He gnashed 
his teeth as he saw me swing off upon the fragile 
branch, which cracked and bent beneath my weight, 
and which, at most, could save me from his fury but 
for a fleeting moment. That moment seemed too 
long for his impatient hate. He sprang to the very 
verge of the ledge, and placing his foot firmly on the 
tree, pressed it down with all his strength. In vain, 
with chattering teeth and horror-choked voice, | im- 
plored him to desist. He answered not, but stamped 
furiously on the tree. The root began to give wa 

—the loosened dirt fell from around it—the trun 


= 
snapped, cracked, and separated—and the fiend set 
up an inhuman laugh, which rang in my ears like the 
mocking of a demon, as down—down—down I fell, 
through the chill, thick, pitchy air, till striking with 
a mighty foree 29 the rocks beneath——1 waked, and 
lo, it was « dream! 

It was broad daylight. In my sleep I had rolled 
trom the heap of stones which had furnished me with 
my evening seat of meditation, and which, during 
my sleep, had supplied my imagination with an abun- 
dance of materials for horrid precipices and “deep- 
down gulfs.” The laugh of the infernal Spaniard 
turned out to be only a burst of innocent merriment 
at my plight from litde Paul Messenger, a. rosy, 
curly-haired midshipman, and one of the finest little 
fellows in the world. The matter was soon explain- 
ed. The: Commodore, retarning to the boat, and 
seeing me, as he expressed it, sleeping so comforta- 
bly on a bed of my own choosing, thought it would be 
a pity to disturb me; so shoving off, he left me to my 
slumbers; but on reaching the ship, gave the officer 
of the deck directions to send a boat for me at day- 
light. Little Paul, always ready to do a kind act, 
asked to go officer of her; and we returned together 
to the frigate, laughing over my story of the imagi- 
nary adventures of the night. 


SKETCH OF A RESIDENCE AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, 
By the author of ** Letters from the East,” &c., 


During our we in the eapital, the great annual 
procession of the Sultan and his court, to the mosque 
of Achmed, took place. The privilege of seeing this 
splendid spectacle was not easy to be obtained, it be- 
ing necessary that all the Europeaus allowed to be 
present should accompany the Ambassador. The 
latter occupied, for the day, a house in the city, that 
commanded a full view of the scene. This began 
very early in the morning, and lasted several hours, 
being attended by the flower of the troops, in their 
various and gaudy dresses—for the costume of the 
gisours had not yet replaced that of the ancient re- 
gime. 

lt was during the Beiram that we enjoyed the best 
view of the Sultan and his guards; the former was 
mounted on a beautiful Arabian horse, which he ma- 
naged with much grace. We could not help being 
struck with the beauty of countenance of this prince: 
his features seemed to blend the Grecian and Turk- 
ish character; the very long, straight, and fauluess 
nose; the mouth strikingly , Fe a with full ori- 
ental lips; his large dark eye was full of intelligence 
—and, during a single moment that it rested on our 
group, had a strong expression of scorn and dislike. 
This might, in some measure, be faney; for this 
prince is said to be distinguished by a perfect self- 
command, and a cali concentrated manner, that 
only flashes out in its unyielding pride and anger, 
when strongly excited. ‘lhe whole countenance is 
oval and elegant, and what is seldom found ina Turk, 
strangely indicative of melancholy and deep thought 
—quite colorless, with a beard as black as a raveu’s 
wing, that bore no appearance either of the Persian 
artifice of being often dyed this favourite hue. His 
figure could not be well remarked, being on horse- 
back; but he appeared to be middle size. Behind, 
at a short distance, followed his red guards, men of 
remarkubly tall stature, but rather slender than pow- 
erfully made: they were dressed in red from head to 
foot—turban, tunic, robe, and sheluah—all were of 
that hue, ‘They wote short sabres, and carried long 
slender pikes in their hands, and proceeded on foot 
ata rapid pace, and with little order, after their mas- 
ter. ‘Fhey had rather the air and aspect of troops 
of a luxurious and effeminate court, than of men who 
could contend successfully, hand to hand, with the 
hardier and more muscular soldiers of the north. 

A much finer and more favourite body than these, 
were the white or body guards of the Sultan: these 
were always near his person on occasions of cere- 
mony. 

We had a fine opportunity soon afterwards of see- 
ing them on a festival day; these men seemed to be 
chosen as much for the beauty of countenance and 
figure, as for physical powers, and were dressed 
wholly in garments of snowy whiteness. ‘Their ap- 
pearance was very peculiar aud striking—their fine 
and tall forms, the haughtiness of their air, from the 
consciousness of their being the chosen guard, the 
spotless white dress, and rich and glittering arms; 
the latter contrasted strongly with the niany coloured 
and glaring costumes around. Mahmoud, duri 
the exercises of his troops, in a wild valley a few 
miles from the eity, reclined at his ease on the di- 
van of a summer house, that stood on the summit of 
a gentle declivity; through the open windows he 
could view with perfect distinctness the splendid and 
various scene beneath, and on every side; it was a 
scene more calculated to please a barbaric eastern 
prince, than a man who sought to infuse European 
discipline as well as energy into his subjects. On 
the slopes of the hill was ranged a vast multitude of 
his people, of various ranks, arrayed in every colour 
under heaven, yet hushed and silent as the grave, 
gazing with tranquil interest on the military exer- 
cises, or conversing only at times in low accents with 
each other. The turbaned heads rose as countless 
and as moveless, as if the great day of the prophet 
was come, when he was to eall each faithful Ottoman 
to the last pe nang Yet of what avail, the prince 
might well reflect, would all this mass be to his real 


power and ambition, when opposed, without system 
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or discipline, to the well organized troops of Europe. 
y are, however, a fine and noble looking people, 
and possess a desperate courage, and an enthusiasm, 
whether excited by. the love of country or of faith it 
matters little, but if aided by good tactics, and expe- 
rienced leaders, its effect in the field would be tre- 
mendous. In mental excitement, as well as in sta- 
ture and force, though not in endurance, the Turkish 
soldier has the advantage over the Russian. 

A number of troops were scattered over the field, 
among whom were many thousand Janissaries, men 
of good stature and large limbed, with a lawless look_ 
and air that showed them ready and eager to seize 
every occasion of quarrel, or popular tumult. The 
greater part of these men perished in the massacre 
that soon after took place. No scene could be more 
beautifully chosen for a military display; the Bos- 
phorus appeared through the opening of the wood, at 
no great distance, and the hills rose wildly, and with- 
out a single dwelling, on every side. 

At last the stirring spectacle was terminated; the 
sultan quitted his light and elegant summer house, 
his white guard circled rapidly round him, and 
mounting his beautiful Arabian, he moved at a slow 
pace from the field, for he seemed to think it incon- 
sistent with his «dignity to proceed at a rapid rate.— 
His favourite guards followed closely behind him on 
foot, while oneach side were several of his chief of- 
ficers on horseback. The former were probably 
never in action, for no war-worn or veteran faces 
were among them, being all of them young men, 
or not past the prime ot life. On this, as on some 
other public occasions, the dresses of the chief offi- 
cers of the sultan were more splendid than his own: 
for Mahmoud seems to be careless of external mag- 
nificence, at least in the point of apparel; but his no- 
bleness of aspect, even among men eminent for per- 
sonal comeliness,is a far more distinguishing feature. 
In private he is said to be rather silent and reserved, 
and to follow the eastern maxim, ** think much and 
- speak little.”? Like the Caliph of Bagdad, he has 
also a taste for wandering about his capital in dis- 
guise, almost unattended. 

We had the good fortune on another oczasion, 
while on the Bosphorus, in one of the light and ele- 
gant boats, to meet the sultan in his way from the 
seraglio to one of his summer palaces. It was a calm 
and warm evening, and a number of boats were pass- 
ing in different directions, filled with well dressed 
Turks, who had come from their dwellings and gar- 
- dens, to enjoy the freshness of the hour. And no 
where in the world, not even in the boasted bay of 
Naples, is the evening hour so lovely and luxurious 
as on the Bosphorus, flowing, it may be said,through 
the heart of a vast city, whose noble mosques and 

ilded domes and minarets crown every hill. There 
is a stillness and peace here, quite different to the 
noisy clamours of the Italian shore, and far more 
luxurious to the imagination; it is more agreeable 
also, to sail amidst the dwellings and palaces ofa 
splendid city, that descend to the water’s edge amidst 
trees and groves, than in a wide, open and barren 
bay. The bark that contained the sultan was richly 
ornamented, and swept on with magical rapidity be- 
neath the quick strokes of the rowers; he was seated, 
and plainly dressed as is his wont, with a few of his 
attendants, and looked on the beautiful scene around 
him with a calm and placid aspect, different from 
the stern and disdainful one he hai worn on the for- 
mer occasion. No other monarch in Europe, per- 
haps, could gaze on a spectacle so gratifying at once 
to his pride and pleasure, as the one that now opened 
to the sultan. His vast capital extended along the 
stream as far as the eye cuuld reach, and of its count- 
Jess population he was the sole and despotic master. 
The Asiatic mountains in the distance on the right, 
now covered with the soft blue outline that evening 
had given them, showed the extent of his dominion 
over the fairest part of the globe. The rich bark | 
that conveyed him was quickly at the summer palace, 
whose gardens sloped down to the very edge of the 
water. So extensive is the establishment of the se- 
raglio, that not less than twelve thousand persons re- 
evive their daily ratton within its walls; this number 
of course comprises officers of various ranks, guards, 
eunuchs, servants, ladies and their numerous female 
attendants. The physician attached to those palaces 
must of course have a diversified as well as interest- 
ing practice; he was avery intelligent and good tem- 
pered man, and his communications to an intimate 
friend of mine, the present consul general of Syria, 
who was born and lived the greater part of his life 
at Constantinople, were in the highest degree curi- 
0.18. 

It may easily be supposed, that among solarge a 
numberof women, from every country of the East, re- 
stricted to the barriers of the harem, or at farthest 
to the walls of the seraglio gardens, there must pre- 
vail many fancied ailments, mental as well as bodily. 
The Circassian, taken from her own free and wild 
home—the Persian, from her sultry plains, and less 
restricted though more refined habits—as well as the 
European lady, must often pine in silence and sad- 
ness over their prison-like: life, and their neglected 
charms. To them it is dangerous, if not fatal, to see 
the face of any man, save the sultan; and amidst so 
many hundreds, how few can ever look on the hand- 
some features of Mahmoud or be distinguished by 
his favour. 

Of the strict guardians and watchers over the lonely 
inmates of the seraglio, there are three who are chief 
aud supreme in authority, at least over the host of 
inferior guagdians; but the Kislar Ap>, that black 
embodying of human ugliness, claims the first rank. 


Tall, gaunt, and hideous, but gifted with no mean 


talents, he is said to haveno small influence over the 


resolves of his master. His two associates in office 
are men of milder mood, and, it may be said, war- 
mer affections, and contradict the assertion, that this 
class of beings are remarkable for cruelty and malice 
of their minds. Beneath the roof of the third in rank, 
was a fair and friendless inmate, suffering under a 
violent disease, to remove which the physician em- 
ployed his utmost skill, but he could not calm 
the emotions of the host, who often wept bitterly, 
and clasped his hands wildly, imploring him to re- 
store the suffering being to health, and he would repay 
him with acestly price. The gardens of the seraglio 
are very beautiful; if deep and impervious shades, 
aud rich awd silent scenes, on the very verge of a vast 
capital, and on the shore of a splendid sea, constitute 
enjoyment, they possess itin perfection. But the 
minor and tasteful beauties of our own noble gardens 
and our magnificent palaces, have no place here. 
We passed one day by the gates of the seraglio gar- 
dens, which were open, and we paused to look in, and 
longed much to enter, but it wasa forbidden and 
fatal ground; we saw only avenues of tall and mag- 
nificent cypress trees, of which tree the deep woods 
of the domain are vhiefly composed; but the richly 
dressed guards who were hovering around, made it 
dangerous to linger long on the spot. 

In walking through the streets of the city, we se- 
veral times passed beneath the walls of the palace in 
which the younger branches of the reigning family 
have alwaysresided. Itisa very extensive edifice, 
surrounded on all sides by a lofty and strong wall, so 
as to be quite invisible from the streets. Here the 
princes remain who are the nearest related by the ties 
of blood to the monarch; brothers by the same, or by 
other mothers, for where there is so numerous a 
choice of wives the sons of the sultan may owe their 
birth to the fair natives of lands widely sundered. It 
is lot deemed safe to allow perfect freedom of move- 
ment and residence to relatives so near to the throne, 
to one of whom, perhaps, some sudden insurrection 
might give the sceptre. It is, however, a perilous 
and precarious state of existence, around which every 
luxury seems to be collected, in order to hide the 
scimitar that hangs every hour over the heads of the 
inmates. Within these walls, and they inclose a 
large space,-are gardens, fountains, bowers of plea- 
sure, coursing ground for the Arabian stad of the 
princes—every thing, in fact, suited to the elevated 
rank or capricious taste of the recluses; on the other 
side of the picture are the caprice and cruelty of the 
despot whose suspicions may be roused in a moment. 
Like Rasselas, in his happy valley, these princes must 
often long for the free and boundless scene of the 
world beyond their walls, and dream of enjoyments 
they are doomed never to taste; if so, it only proves 
how greata tyrapt is imagination over reality, as there 
is scarcely a single pleasure that earth.can give that 
is not to be found witbin their walls. The domain 
looks from every part over the glorious and varied 
scenery of the city, sea, noble course of the Bospho- 
rus, and valleys and hills beyond; finest horses, nu- 
merous slaves and domestics, every homage paid to 
their rank, and their seari’s peopled with the finest 
women of the East, and an absence from the cares 
and sorrows of the world; for the area within the 
lofty walls is the only world they have ever known. 
It was here that Mahmoud passed the greater part of 
his life before he cameto the throne, and it is strange 
that amidst such a scene the stern and indomitable 
spirit of the monarch could ever have been fostered. 
The decisive measure on which he resolved, during 
the late revolt of the Janissaries, of unfurling the 
standard of the prophet, was the only one that could 
have saved his throne or his life. It was the last des- 


‘perate step that remained, never resorted to but in 


cases of the greatest emergency. More than a cen- 
tury, indeed, had passed since the sacred’ banner of 
green silk last saw the light; it had reposed in reve- 
rend and diguified silence within the sanctuary. 

It was at-stuurise that the massacre began; and sur- 
rounded by the mufti and his chief officers, the Sul- 
tan waited calmly the effeet of the bloody attack on 
the Janissarics in the great square of the Atuncidan, 
and is said to have listened to the rolling of the can- 
non and the mingled cries, without the least diseom-~ 
posure or agitation, for he was resolved to perish or 
succeed, Like the holy lance that kindled anew the 
fading zeal of the Crusaders, this simple banner 
acted with a magical impulse on the musing and in- 
active Ottomans. All took ap arms; the ery ran 
through the narrow and crowded streets and lanes 
of the city, to évery coffee-house and kiosque, that 
the banner was unfurled, and the prophet summoned 
every one of the faithful to defend it, ‘The old and 
white bearded men seized their weapons; the lazy 
merchants, who had passed year after year, from 
sunrise to sunset, in their little shops in the bazaars. 
‘There are few sights more curious than to see the 
instant and sudden passage of a ‘lurk from perfect 
apathy to, the fiercest excitement, from lulling and 
lengtlseened reveries to decisive apd desperate exer- 
tion. The hand that has been laid gently for hours 
on the amber tube of his long pipe, or been oecupied 
in softly playing with his majestic beard,—in a mo- 
ment clutches the sabre with a giant’s grasp, wields 
it with unerring sway, while he draws forth at the 
same instant one of the heavy pistols of his girile, 
whose aim, in his hand, is generally fatal. I have 
seen their tranquil and thoughtful features, that 
were fixed, you would imagine, on their long string 
of beads, or occupied only in admiring the rich co- 
lours of their Persian carpets, change on a sudden 
into a deadly and menacing expression, at any fancied 
insult givento them or their prophet. ‘The very sight 


of a Greek passing by has often produced this: the 
liquid words that fell musically and slowly from the 
mouth, were changed into the direst curses; for the 
most bitter draught that ever the Osmanli has been 
forced to drink, will be to offer concessions or amity 
to the Greek. 

With thisfeeling is mingled, however, a deep con- 
tempt and scorn for a people who have so long been 
their slaves: but towards the Russians their hatred is 
excessive and inveterate. A curious instance of this, 
occurred during our stay in the city: a brig from 
Odessa, loaded with corn, was lying in the Bosphorus, 
and a few of the crew being engaged in the rigging, 
oneof them wore a fur cap, the part of dress that, 
in the Turkish eye, always designates the Russians, 
so much so that it was not safe for any European to 
go out of the house with a fur cap on, for fear of be- 
ing taken for a Muscoff, the name always given.to 
their detested enemies. Several Greeks had been 
shot that day, their bodies were lying near the edge 
of the sea, and the bystanders were looking on them 
with a smile of contempt and hatred. One of the 
soldiers fired atthe sailor with the aforesaid cap, 
with so true anaim as tobring the man down into the 
water. ‘The rest of the crew instantly raised a loud 
clamour, in which they were joined by those of the 
adjoining vessels. The Turks, in the meantime, 
saw the Russian floating in the water, with many a 
comment and sneer on the unbeliever; but the mo- 
ment the Christians came up to expostulate, and 
threaten to have the deed instantly made known to 
the ambassador, who would represent it to the sul- 
tan, their tune changed immediately—they declared 
it was alla mistake, that they had taken the man for 
an abominable Greek, and this was all the redress 
that was got. But these violences were committed 
by the lowest of the populace. The race of Israel 
were not without their share in these errors and ca- 
lamities; it was really tempting to a greedy Osmanili, 
when he saw the Hebrew walking by with a well 
stored box of rare spices, tobacco, fine stones or 

ems, with various sorts of beads—by one mistaken 
blow on the head all this became his own. Could 
temporal calamities have any influence on the hard 
hearts of the race of Israel, they would have felt it 
now. Many a family of their nation, who were en- 
joying themselves in peace, and revelling in the 
splendour within doors, which they concealed by a 
show of poverty without,—were suddenly broken in 
upon, their house plundered, their persons maltreat- 
ed, or the bowstring calmly put round the neck of 
the wealthy host, on pretence of some charge or sus- 
picion: the females, however, are more fortunate in 
their destiny; a beautiful girl isa gift fora Turk, 
precious as the finest emerald in the empire, no mat- 
ter to what infidel nation she belongs—but a Jewess, 
were she lovely and dazzling as the prophet’s own 
houris, is a forbidden thing. 

‘There is no other capital that possesses within a 
charmed circle, as it were, such a variety of beautiful 
excursions as this city; both sides of the Bosphorus, 
to the distance of twelve miles, are covered with 
vales, hills, groves, and sweet retired places, with 
which the bare and shadeless shores of Naples, or 
the desert territory that forms half the vicinity of 
Paris, can bear no comparison. One of the highest 
attractions of a great city, is, surely to be xble te 
transport oneself, ina few moments, from socicty and 
tumult into the loneliness and lovelivess of nature: 
here the stranger has only to step into one of the 
many hundreds of the light barks that wait his bid- 
ding, and a few strokes of the oar will bear him at 
Once into some rich and silent scene, where the hum 
of the world is no longer heard. A small village, 
a few miles from the city, was more than once our fa- 
vourite resort; it stood on a steep declivity, and was 
entirely embosomed in wood, through whose branches 
the waters of the Bosphoras were-seen atthe foot of 
the eminence. The windows of the dwelling where 
we lodged looked forth on the most exquisite scenery, 
the sails of almost every nation were perpetually pass- 
ing by; in the evening came the gilded barks of the 
‘Turks, and the cruel sounds of the war sometimes 
broke onthe ear. But in itselfthe dwelling wasa per- 
fect solitude in the midst of its garden, with a cool 
marble hall where he preferred to take our meals, for 
the heat was often excessive. ‘The village in the glen 
beneath, was very neat and shaded, with a fountain in 
the middle, and a coffee house adjoining, which was 
generally full of people, enjoying their coffee and chi- 
boque, and listening to the sounds of the pipe and 
tambour. Notes of melancholy and sadness, however, 
would have better suited thé condition of more than 
one family in the neighbourhood. In our walks we 
passed by sometimes the desolate dwellings, or ra- 
ther palaces, of two Armenians of weaiih and rank; [ 
they had been put to death on some charge of trea- 
son, and their property confiscated. The blow fell 
heavily on their families, wlio were compelled to 
forsake their luxurious homes, and seek a refuge 
beneath the roofs of some of their friends. But no 
friends could supply the place of father and husband, 
suddenly and mercilessly slain. The houses stood 
on the edge of the water;—they were just those 
homes to which the heart and memory become deep- 
ly attached; not ia the crowded streets of the city, 
but standing far and alone, amidst wild hills, and 
wooded glens. Every intercession was made to 
save the lives of these unfortunate men, but in vain, 
and the prayers and tears of the wives and children 
could obtain no merey. One of the former was yet a 
young woman, and felt bitterly the reverse that had 
fallen so early, on her head; it was, in truth,\a stern 
reverse; the indulged wife, the mistress of a luxurious 


to go to the capital and reside in a spacious dwelling 


that belonged to one of her countrymen; but in this 
dwelling she had only a solitary apartment that looked 
out ona large and naked court. Yet it was doubtful, 
in her misery, which she regretted most keenly, the 
loss of all her indulgencies and luxuries, or the be- 
reavementof her husband; it seemed, at times, that the 
feelings of the woman were stronger than those of 
the wife. The princely dwellings were in the mean- 
time quite deserted: not a foot entered the many 
apartments, for {he Turks made no use of them,— 
‘They would have sold them to any bidder, and the 
price would probably not have been high, for they 
seemed to be a useless possession. 

Amidst the wanderings near and distant, that take 
so many of our countrymen to other lands, either in 
search of a fairer climate, of cheapness, or of pic- 
turesque beauty, few situations can be compared for 
a moment with that of these Armenian dwellings. — 
‘Their interior was spacious, and very handsomely 
furnished, if the term may be justly applied to an 
oriental residence, into which tables, chairs, mirrors 
aml beds do not enter. The Armenians are every 
where distinguished for their love of luxury; even 
their great patriarch, when we visited him, could 
not possibly, inthe costly saloon in which he was 
seated, have cherished any self-denying thoughts and 
resolves; the world not only peeped out from every 
corner, but ranriot round the walls, rich ceiling, and 
floor ornaments and splendid attire. What would — 
the first recluses of the Thebais, and the wilderness 
have said, had they entered this chamber of indul- 
gence of the patriarch, in which we took coffee and 
swectmeats and inhaled the odours of the rare spices, 
It is no wonder if the disciples give way to the love 
of splendour and enjoyment, where the head of the 
church sets such an example; and in these now de- 
solate dwellings, it was evident no wealth had been 
spared. The Turks had destroyed or plundered but 
litule of the furniture; and the interior remained in 
nearly the same state as when the owners had dwelt 

acefully there. It was an impressive, but cruel 

esson of the uncertainty of the highest enjoyments; 

the low ottomans, with their richly flowered silk eo- 
vering—the Persian carpets—the floors of costly 
marble, in the lower apartments, were still there, 
but ‘* there was silence” in the many chambers. 
The small casemented windows looked forth on the 
Bosphorus; and nothing could be more beautiful than 
to sit here at evening, and see the sun go down on 
the varied scenery on every side, on the villages 
with their white minarets, on the hills covered with 
woods, or the lonely glens at their feet; while the in- 
numerable sails, as they slowly passed, were purpled 
with the declining ray. The garden beneath exten- 
ded to the water’s edge, and were full of trees and 
flowers, but without much taste or order. 

It was no wonder that the youthful mistress, al- 
ready mentioned, of one of these summer palaces, 
mourned deeply the Joss of such a place of enjoy- 
ment and happiness, as it no doubt was to her. ft 
a widow so zarly and suddenly, and while in the power 
of her charms, for she was handsome, the world 
could hardly be yet a sealed and hopeless path to her; 
but she was dependant and portionless, and wept at 
the fearful change that had come on her life; she 
was now the desolate guest of the friends of her hus- 
band, with a single &partment, the bare and treeless 
court beneath, instead of her own fair garden; the 
uncertain kindness of others, after the tenderness 
and care of a husband who had been proud of her. 
She would sometimes sit in the shadeless court, in 
the small divan in the recess of the wall, witha pale 
and dejected countenance, and speak of her sorrows 
and wrongs in a bitter and passionate strain; it was 
evident that she was unable as well as unfitted, like 
most eastern women, to bear with fortitude the pres- 
sure of misfortune. The secluded and indulgent 
mode of life and education, to which they are habitu- 
ated before marriage, renders them ofien helpless 
«nd irresolute in the hour of trouble and desolation, 
for whose coming they were all unprepared. And 
the path of this lady had never till now, perhaps, 
known a cloud or a suffering; and of the cup that fate 
put into her hands, she was made to drink to the very 
dregs—for every interference on her behalf, to pro- 
cure a restoration of part of her husband’s property 
was in vain; the whole passed into the coffers of the 
sultan, and not a remnant was left to the widow. 


‘THE PLAGUE AT BAGDAD. 

The following are extracts from a journal kept by 
a gentleman at Bagdad during the dreadful pestilence 
which devastated that city in the months of Apri} and 
May last, with a perusal of which we have been fa- 
voured: 

April 11.—It is impossible to move without ecom- 
ing in contact with numbers, with many of whom, 
for four or five days, you must be enclosed in a 
boat; and even the very plague you go to avoid may. 
have reached before you arrive, as thousands have 
already set off for the same place. The account of 
the whole dead on this side of the river, in litle more 
than a fortnight, are 700. The poor inhabitants 
know not what to do. If they remain they die of the 
plague, if they go out they have the Arabs, who strip 
them, and a flood which has now inundated the whole 
country around Bagdad, and destroyed, they sé 2000 
houses on the other side of the river—But I think 
thismust be exaggerated. 

April 12.—I have just seen the Taylors, whoare 
leaving to day. ‘The accounts of dead are truly ter- — 
rific; they say the day before yesterday 1200 died; 
and yesterday Major Taylor’s man of business col- 
lected to the amount of 1040 on this side of the river. 


establishment and numerous domestics was compelled 
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nothing of numbers. 


- lab has called to give us an account of the city. 


-aday, and has been so for a fortnight. 


* ‘this morning, who is in the greatest 


350 
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If this'statement can be relied on the whole mortali- 
within and without must be truly appalling; and 
should it not please the Lord to stay the hand of the 
destroying angel, the whole country will soon be 
one wide waste. 
April 13.—The plague has just entered our nei h- 
bour’s dwelling, enn they have collected together 
near thirty persons, not simply their own family. As 
if a spirit of infatuation had seized them, instead of 
making their numbers as small as possible, they 
seem to congregate as many together as they can. 
April 14.—This isa day of awful visitation, ‘The 
accounts of deaths yesterday vary from between 
1000 and 1500, and to-day, they say, is worse than 
any; and these numbers above are exclusive of the 


immense multitudes who are dying without the city. 


In fact, nothing prevents the entire desertion of the 
city but the danger of the way and the poverty of the 
inhabitants. 
April 15.—Acecounts of mortality yesterday still 
more alarming; 1800 deaths in the city, There was 
great danger of the bodies being left in the houses, 
and the inhabitants flying and leaving them unbu- 
ried. Our Moolah has just been here; he says he 
has bought winding sheets for himself. his brother, 
and his mother. (A note in the margin adds, “both 
he and his brother died.”) He says that yesterday 
he was in the Jew’s quarter, and only saw one per- 
soh, and that was a woman, who, when she saw him, 
run in and shut the door. Meat, for some days, or 


- any thing else from without, we have been unable to 


gets; water alone we have obtained. But to day we 
can get it at no price; every waterman you stop al 
swers he is carrying it to wash the bodies of the 
dead. 

April 16.—The accounts of yesterday are more 
than any day yet; and an Armenian girl who had been 
here this morning said she saw, in a distance of 600 
yards, fifty dead bodies carrying to burial. All you 
see passing have a little bunch of herbs, or a rose, 
or an onion, to smell to; and yet as to real preven- 
tion there has not been one step taken; contact, the 


- most unrestrained, is going on in every direction, 


and nothing but the Lord’s arm shortening it can 

revent the entire desolation of the whole province, 
or the very highest population of Bagdad cannot ex- 
ceed 80,000, and of these not mere than half have 
left, so thatthe mortality of 2000 a day is going on 


“now among considerably less than 40,000. 


April 17.—To day, as yesterday, we have heard 
The accounts are very contra- 
dictory, some saying that there is very little plague, 
others that it is heavier than on any previous day; 
so that in some parts of the city it is very severe, and 
others very light. 

April 19.—Still we have heavy news. The Moo- 
He 
says it now stands stationary at between 1500 to 2000 


What a mass 
of mortality!’ Among the Pacha’s soldiers, he says 


~ they have lost in some: of the regiments above 500 


out of 700; and in the town and villages, it is report- 
ed that it is as bad or worse than within the city. 
April 20.—The plague much the same among the 


Armenians; 9 were buried yesterday and 7 to-day. 


There are not now in the city more than 400, and the 
plague is now in every third or fourth house. ‘The 
water also is increasing, so that a little more will in- 
undate the whole city on this side the river, as it has 
on the other, to the increase of the wretchedness of 
the people. The caravan which left for Damascus, 


- ean neither proceed nor return, in consequence of 


the-flood. Yesterday four dead were carried out 
from a little passage, making 14 dead from 8 houses, 


and others now lying ill. 


April 21.—To day the accounts of the plague are 


~ pather more favourable, though another has been car- 
- ried out from the passage opposite our dwelling, and 


there are sick in three adjoiming houses. ‘The river 
has burstinto the cellars of the Residency, an: is 
within a foot of inundating the city. 


- April 23.—The plague not decreasing. Two men 
brought out from the passage opposite,—making 17 
from eight houses. The mother of the Seyd, who 
owns our house, has been buried in her house, as no 
one could be gotto bury her. Another affecting in- 
stance has just occurred. A little girl, about twelve 
years old, was seen carrying an infant in her arms. 
On being asked whose it was, she said she did not 
know, but had found it in the road, having heard that 


‘both its parents were dead. 


April 24.—The plague still raging with most de- 
structive violence. ‘he two servants in our next 
door neighbour’s house both dead, and their horses 
left, L fear, to starve. A poor Armenian has just 
been here to beg some sugar for a litttle infant she 
picked up in the street this morning; and she says a 
neighbour of hers picked up two more. They have 


just been digging graves beside our house. Almost 


all the cattle is consumed, so that persons are wan- 
— overthe city to find some for burying for their 
ead. 

April 25.—To-day three more deaths from the 
passage opposite, making 20 from the eight houses; 
such a disease I never before heard of or witnessed; 
certainly not more than one in twenty recovers; every 
one attacked seems to die. 

April 26,—For many days we have been unable to 


_ ascertain any account of the number of deaths; but 


the @haoosh of Mr. Taylor has been with the Pacha 
ssible state of 
alarm wishing to go, but not knowing how. One of his 
officers, whose business it is to inquire about the num- 
ver of deaths daily, reported that it had reached 5000, 


' but yesterday was 3000, and to-day less. Enormous 


asthe mortality is here, I cannot but think that this 
is beyond the truth; yet it has been greater than on 
any previous occasion, from the very circumstance 
that the inundation kept the immense masses of poor 
thronged together in the city, who but for this, would 
have fled in one direction or other. 

April 27.—To-day all thoughts are turned from 


the plague to the inundation, which from the falling 
| of a portion of the city wall on the N. W. side last 
| night, let the water into the city in full foree. The 
Jew’s quarter is inundated, and 200 houses fell there 
last night. Weare hourly expecting to hear that 
every part of the city is overflowed. 

The journal continues this most heart-rending 
picture for the ensuing days. Under date of May 1, 
we find the following, which will remind the reader 
of a similar scene in Lord Byron’s ‘* Siege of Co- 
rinth:?— 4 

To-day as I passed along the street the number of 
dead bodies I saw lying unburied, and the dogs eat- 
ing with avidity the loathsome food! oh, it made my 
very heart sink. ‘The number of the dead can now 
be no longer ascertained, for most of the bodies are 
either buried in the houses or in the roads; yet 
amidst all this, the Lord suffers not the hand of the 
destroying angel to enter our dwelling. 

May 4.—T be weather has for these two or three 
days past been beautifully fine and clear, and hot, 
by which God seems to have mitigated the symptoms 
of the plague: all accounts to-day are improving, the 
number of new cases few, and the number of those re- 
covering many. 

It appears by the calculations made that full two- 
thirds of the population of the city had fallen vie- 
tims to the plague. ‘* Medicine,” says the writer, 
**T have found of no use, If you attack the poor 
they die of prostration of strength; if you endeavour 
to support the constitution, they die of oppression on 
the brain. Those cases which first affected the head 
with delirium have been the most fatal; next those 
with earbuncles, which did not appear for a fortnight 
after the commencement of the disease. a 
those who have recovered, almost the whole have ha 
large glandular swellings, speedily suppurating, and 
thus relieving the constitution, ” 
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Sarurpay, November 26, 1831. 


The following article has been in type some time, 
and is the production of the highly intelligent friend 
who was kind enough to occupy our place at the edi- 
torial desk during a recent absence from the city. 
We differ with him entirely upon the subject which 
he has so ingeniously discussed, and having fre- 
quently expressed opinions adverse to his, through 
our editorial columns, have thought it necessary to 
introduce his observations with this paragraph, in or- 
der to turn aside from us the charge of inconsistency. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—CRIME. 

The frequency with which we are called upon to 
record deeds of violence and bloodshed, cannot but 
strike our readers as indicative either of a culpable 
laxity in the law, or a dreadful degree of demoraliza- 
tion in thecommunity. To both of these causes we 
fear it may be attributable, and to each of the sources 
of this fearful and increasing evil should a remedy 
be applied. Scarce a day passes in which we do not 
present our readers some aggravated instance of ho- 
micide—not committed beneath the baleful influence 
of want, or the frenzied impulses of oppression,—but 
perpetrated in the midst of plenty, and in the ab- 
sence of all temptatign, save the promptings of de- 
moniac passions. If the annual aggregate of this 
dreadful calendar of crime were presented, in its 
embodied terrors, before the eyes of the community, 
it could not but excite anxiety and fear, and many 
who now plead for the murderer, would tremble for 
themselves and their families. 

The fearful frequency of mortal contentions 
among our southern and western brethren—a people 
magnanimous and-noble, but generally sudden and 
quick in quarrel—has occasioned the following no- 
tice in the late message of Gov. Pope, of Arkansas: 


**I beg leave to recommend a review and. amend- 
ment of your criminal code, with a special reference 
to the crime of murder. Many valuable citizens 
here, and in some of the States, are daily falling by 
the dirk or pistol, or other deadly weapon, upon or- 
dinary provocations, and without necessity; and the 
crime is, by the ingenuity of lawyers, and the tech- 
nical and metaphysical distinctions of jurists, so often 
mitigated to the grade of manslaughter, that the law 
is disarmed of half its terrors. ‘The frequency to 
these occurrences tend to familiarize the minds of 
men with scenes of blood, and lessens that l@rror 
and indignation which the crime of murder is calcu- 
lated to awaken in a civilized community. While we 
profess great reverence for the will, instructions, and 
sovereignty of the people, we are not sufficiently re- 
gardful of the will and instructions of Him who is 


sovereign over all. ‘The will of God is entitled to 


some consideration, as well as the will of man. We 


are told in Holy Writ, that ‘*‘ whoso sheddeth man’s |’ 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed;”’ by which we 
are to understand, according to the explanations and 

examples furnished by Moses, that, to kill volunta- 
rily, and not in necessary self-defence, is murder, 

and the murderer shall be given up to the avengers of 
blood. If a man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait 
for him, and rise up against him, and smite him, 

mortally that he die, or if he smite his neighbour 
with an instrument of iron, or other deadly weapon, 
so that he die, he is a murderer, according to the law 
of God, as delivered by Moses. And the definition 
of murder, by a distinguished English jurist, corres- 
iS. in substance, with that recorded by Moses. 
le lays it down, that, in case where no previous ma- 
lice existed, if one man strikes another with a wea- 
pon calculated to produce death, and death ensues, 
malice will be implied, and the killing will be held 
murder, because a man who uses.such a weapon, un- 
less in defence of his own life, or to save his person 
from great bodily harm, shows a heart regardless of 
the social tie, and fatally bent on mischief.. 

**It is confidently believed, that nothing has con- 
duced more to disturb the public peace, and impair 
the security of human life, than the mitigation of 
murder to manslaughter, in cases of ordinary provo- 
cation, or sudden heat or passion. Men should be 
taught to bridle their passions, when life is at stake, 
and no excuse for shedding blood should be receiv- 
ed, but that of necessity. The distinction between 
murder and voluntary manslaughter, should be abo- 
lished in all cases where a dirk, pistol, or other 
deadly weapon is used, except in necessary self-de- 
fence. If afew cases of extraordinary provocation 
might form reasonable exceptions to the general 
rule, it would be better to leave them to the conside- 
ration of the Executive, under the influence of pub- 
lic opinion—generally inclined to the side of merey 
—than to destroy that rule which has been found ne- 
cessary in all ages to the security of human life.” 


The evil here complained of, is, to a very great 
extent, a subject of regret and reprehension in Penn- 
sylvania. Arnrill-advised and excessive spirit of phi- 
ianthropy has pervaded society; penetrated the jury 
box, and, stepping between the oath of the juror and 


_| the life of the criminal, sheltered guilt of the dark- 


est and deadliest character. Murder, in Pennsylva- 
nia, almost boasts of impunity; and men have been 
known to scoff at the possibility of condemnation to 
death by a Philadelphia jury. These are, in our 
opinion, terrific truths, likely to sharpen the knife of 
the ruffian, and to haunt the steps of innocence with 
images of insecurity and terror. We do not desire 
to see our statutes, like those of Draco, written in 
blood; and would sanction the infliction of no penal- 
ty, whether capital or otherwise, which did not spring 
from the strict principle of self-defence; but, at the 
same time, we cannot approve that amiable weak- 
ness which incites and shelters the perpetration of 
the worst of human crimes—which opens the bosom 
of the weak and innocent, and withdraws the terror 
which would deter, and the penalty which would re- 
ward, the stroke of the bravo. The safety of the 
community demands * blood for blood,” and the be- 
nevolence which shields the guilty wrongs the inno- 
cent. ~ 

We understand that this scrupulous aversion to 
inflicting capital punishments, will be carried so far. 
as to induce an application to the next legislature for 
a repeal of the law appointing it. Such a measure, 
so fraught with danger, we ‘must most anxiously de- 
precate. Nor can we admit the soundness, though 
we are assured of the sincerity, of the scruples which 
sustain it. No one, we imagine, wili doubt that the 
happiness of mankind is the desire of Providence; 
and that, to accord in our conduct with that desire, 
is the duty of man. If, therefore, capital punish- 
ments are required for the general weal, there can 
be little question of our right to inflict them—and 
that they are so required, numerous and weighty 
considerations induce us to believe. The object of 
all legal punishments is defined by the ingenious 
Bentham, to be ‘‘ the prevention of the offence in fu- 
ture, either by the same delinquent or another.”— 
That capital punishments are more effectual than any 
other, to secure this object, will not, we presume, be 
doubted; and that which is most effectual to avert the 
shedding of innocent blood, should, even if rigorous, 
be adopted. 

To secure respect and obedience to the laws, they 
must be based upon generally recognised principles 
of justice. The whole human race agree, that the 
crime of murder, the most atrocious in its character, 
and the most dreadful in its results, deserves the se- 
verest punishment; and the manifest injustice of a 
minor penalty would shock the general sense of jus- 
tice, and, by exciting contempt and prejudice against 


tthe laws in general, work extensive evil to the cém- 


munity. So general is the conviction, that murder 
deserves death—that blood must have blood—that, 
were the sword to be flung from the hand of justiee, 
it would be snatched up by revenge. Might would 


become right, and violence, virtue—all law would 


be abrogated, and society revert to its original bar- 
barity. / 

We are told by those who treat of legal punish- 
ments, that the severity of the penalty should be gra- 
duated by the nature of the offence; so that the dis- 
tinctions between crimes of greater or lesser dye, 
might not be lost in the mind of the delinquent. A 
disregard of this truth, in some of the European states, 
was attended with the worst consequences. Rob- 
bery and murder met the same punishment—the first, 
therefore, was never perpetrated without the other. 
The abolishment of capital punishment here, would 


necessarily introduce, to a certain extent, the same 
ill effects. 


It has been laid down, we believe by Montesquieu, 
and admitted by most others, among whom are Black- 
stone and Bentham, that the nature of the punish- 
ment should be analogous to the character of the 
crime. The lex talionis, which required an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, was the imprudent ap- 
plication of a principle sound in itself, and when pro- 
perly regulated, beneficial in its results. Its appli- 
cation to the crime of murder would require the 
penalty now inflicted by the laws of Pennsylvania. 
But the most cogent argument in support of capi- 
tal punishment is the fact, that the fear of death is 
more powerful than any thing else in deterring from 
the commission of this dreadful crime. Penalties are 
only inflicted, to use the old law phrase, ‘‘ that pu- 
nishment to the few may bring fear to all;” and fear 
is obviously the only principle on which the legisla- 
tor can rely to deter from the perpetration of crime. 
We should therefore consult the human character, to 
ascertain what excites this feeling in the greatest de- 
gree. On this point there can be little difficulty. 
We see on all sides of us sufferings of the most in- 
tense and lingering, and sometimes loathsome, cha- 
racter, cheerfully endured to eke out a miserable 
existence. ‘*Strike deeper,” said Dr. Johnson to 
his surgeon, when under a most painful operation, 
**do not regard my agony—any thing for life.”— 
Never was Shakspeare more just than when he said, 
The veriest ills 

Which age, ache, penury, or imprisonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

Fo what we fear of death!” 


Hope is the moving principle of the soul; and allures 
,as powerfully to crime as to virtue. But the fear of 
death, while it shocks every instinct, shuts out every 
hope. There is no incentive to crime when death 
must follow. The promised guerdon of guilt is, 
with such a fear, blackening all the future, worse 
than useless. By nothing else earthly can extin- 
guish hope in the bosom of man. He feels, to use a 
homely phrase, that while there is life there is hope. 
You may pile tower upon tower above him, surround 
him with massy and moated walls, and bind him down 
to the rocky floor of his dungeon—still the invinci- 
bility of man’s nature defies you. Imprisonment can 
never quench the ray of hope, nor raise the phantom 
of fear before the eyes of the guilty, while the escapes 
of Trenck remain on record. 


The insufficiency of minor penalties to quell more 
savage and sanguinary passions which urge to the 
commission of murtler, and the power and preva- 
lence of the fear of death, point out capital punish- 
ments as not only expedient, but absolutely necessary 
to the safety of society. The silly or sinister phi- 
lanthropy, which, knowing this, would hesitate to 
inflict, does not merit the gratitude or admiration of 
the community. He whose misplaced pity protects 
the murderer, becomes, by his weakness, the acces- 
sory, nay, the cause, of future homicide. Though 
we admit the weakness to be amiable, we eannot 
commend or encourage it. 


These observations are thrown out rather to pro- 
voke reflection than to command conviction. We 
ourselves, but a few years since, in the warmth of 
our philanthropy, were the advocates of an opposite 
opinion, buta closer and deeper investigation of the 
subject has induced our present sentiments. The 
topic is one of the greatest importance, and there 
could be no better time than the present for its ade- 


quate discussion. 
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DEMOSTHENES. walled in, and surmounted by a plain marble monu-| should have six columns of official reading to learn 


The third number of Harpers’ Classical Library 
eomprises Leland’s translation of the orations of De» 
mosthenes, so highly commended by Parr, as ‘‘catch- 
ing the real meaning and preserving the genuine spi- 
rit of the most perfect orator Athens ever produced.” 
The editor of the Library has evinced his discern- 
ment in introducing this work among his compilation 
at so early a period in the career of the publication— 
it is an earnest that it will be followed up with other 
valuable translations, and the whole series be thus 
rendered a work of intrinsic value, such as should be 
in the possession of every scholar, and surely of those 
who have not had an opportunity of perusing the 
most valuable of the Greek and Latin classics in the 
original. 

We trust that adequate patronage is afforded to 
this Classical Library. The work is calculated to 
fill up a gap in our libraries which has long been ap- 
parent. The enterprise which suggested the publi- 
cation should be properly sanctioned and encouraged, 
and from the manner in which the volumes have 
been executed thus far, we should presume an exten- 
sive sale would be requisite,at the cheap rate at which 
they are disposed of, to guarantee the continuance of 
the series. 

The American public are already indebted for 
much of intellectual entertainment, as well as in- 
struction, to the Harpers, and they should sustain 
those indefatigable publishers in their arduous and 
eostly undertakings, especially, as in the case of the 
Library, when the enterprise is calculated to im- 
prove our literature, and fill up a blank in our libraries 
that is palpable to every eye. 


Perhaps the dedication of the Jast volume of po- 
ems, by N. P. Willis, is the best thing about it. It 
is thus: 


«TO ONE— 
<¢ Of whom in this moment of departure for a foreign 
** Land, I think, sadly and only— 
“TOMY MOTHER, 
“* This volume is, with the deepest affection of her 
**Son, fondly and respectfully dedicated.” 


Bulwer, the novelist, it is stated in an English pa- 
per, is about to take upon himself the editorship of 
the London New Monthly Magazine. 


THE MASSACRE AT PAOLI.—Gen. Warne. 

The following extract from the concluding num- 
ber.of Colonel Stone’s ‘* Notes by the Way,” will 
not prove uninteresting to our readers, although the 
facts stated may be familiar to most of them. 

*¢Our next excursion was in a different direction 
from Westchester—to the scene of the Massacre of 
the Paoli, twelve miles north-eastwardly. Disposi- 
tions had again been made for battle, by both armies, 
near the Lancaster road, on the 16th; but a drench- 
ing rain had prevented it. General Washington 
erossed thé Schuylkill on the 19th. The massacre 
of the Paoli took place on the night of the 20th. 
General Wayne, with a view of harassing the left 
wing of the British army, had concealed himself upon 
a gently elevated piece of woodland, having an open- 
ing of a few acres, where his troops, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, were bivowacked for the night 
only, and in perfect security, as they supposed. How- 
ever, the British general was apprized of their situa- 
tion, and a bloody-minded officer, General Grey, was 
detached with two regiments of the line and a body 
of light troops, who proceeded so cautiously as to 
take the American general completely by surprise. 
Not a gun was fired by the enemy, who, guided by 
the fires, cut off the outposts and pickets without 
noise, and rushed upon the sleeping camp, depend- 
ing upon the bayonet, with which about three hun- 

dred were killed and wounded on the spot—many of 

them having been transfixed with bayonets as they lay 
sleeping in their tents. Wayne, however, though 
surprised, was cool and self-possessed, and as the 
British themselves acknowledged, ‘by his prudent 
dispositions’ in the moment of alarm, succeeded in 
bringing off the remainder of his troops. 

“ We visited the spot,and walked over the grounds, 
which are yet, for the most part, embosomed in the 
forest. Some fifteen years since, a portion of the 
eitizen-soldiers of the neighbourhood, piously col- 
Jected the remains of such as could be found, of those 
of their countrymen who had thus barbarously pe- 
rished, and interred them on the spot of the miassa- 
erg.’ A small mound was raised over them, which is 


ment, It is & square block, with an urn at the top, 
and having an inscription upon each of the sides, 
which we copied with a pencil on the spot. They 
are as follow: 


‘SACRED 
‘To the Memory of the Patriots, who on this spot 
fell a sacrifice to British barbarity, during the strug- 
gle for American Independence, during the night of 
the 20th of September, 1777.’ 


‘ Here repose the remains of fifty-three American 
soldiers, who were the victims of cold-blooded cruel- 
ty in the well known massacre of the Paoli, while 
under the command of Gen. Anthony Wayne, an 
officer, whose military conduct, bravery and humani- 


ty, were equally conspicuous throughout the revolu- 
tionary war.’ 


‘The atrocious Massacre which this stone comme- 
marates, was perpetrated by British troops, under the 
immediate command of Maj. Gen. Grey.’ 


‘This memorial in honour of revolutionary patri- 
otism, was erected September 20, 1817, by the Re- 
publican Artillerists of Chester county, aided by the 
contributions of their fellow-citizens.’ 


** An annual military parade is held upon this in- 
teresting field. ‘The name—The Paoli—is derived 
from a celebrated ‘Tavern, at two miles distance, on 
the Great Lancaster Road, which was established 
contemporaneously with the Corsican struggle for 
independence, and named in honour of the unfortu- 
nate chieftain of that enterprise. It bears the same 
name still, and is now kept by Gen. Evans, member 
of Congress elect. 

‘*It is within four miles of the scene of the Paoli 
massacre, that General Wayne was born. The old 
family mansion, erected by the father of that distin- 
guished patriot, a spacious stone structure, massive 
built, is still owned and occupied by Colonel Isaac 
Wayne, the General’s only surviving son—a son, it 
may be added, worthy of sucha sire. The planta- 
tion contains four hundred acres of field, meadow, 
and woodland, pleasantly situated, and in fine or- 
der. We called to pay our respects to the son of 
the intrepid General, in company with Mr. Lewis of 
the Chester county Bar. Our fathers had served 
together at Stony Point, Monmouth, and elsewhere, 
and were acquaintances in Georgia. Col. Wayne 
cherishes the name and reputation of his father with 
holy reverence, and dwells with enthusiasm upon the 
events of the revolution, in which, with other illus- 
trious worthies, he bore a glorious part. In one of 
the parlours over the mantel, hangs a cabinet picture 
of the General, at full length, over which are his re- 
volutionary sword and pistols, surmounted with his 
crest, and festooned with the silken sash which the 
General wore in the field during the whole contest 
of the revolution. These, with the General’s mili- 
tary wardrobe, and his library, were objects of inte- 
resting curiosity. 

‘** The character of Gen. Wayne is believed by his 
son not to have been properly appreciated and un- 
derstood by the public. The latter has therefore re- 
cently, as we are told, published a brief memoir of 
his father, in a Philadelphia periodical, which has 
not fallen under our observation. From his daring 
intrepidity, and his impetuosity in the field, many 
have supposed the General to hav@gbeen more of a 
headlong fire-eater, than a cool military commander. 
But a proper knowledge of his character establishes 
the fact, that the wisdom, deliberation, and foresight 
of his plans, were as remarkable as his personal 
prowess. Gen. Wayne was commissioned as a Colo- 
nel in 1775. He served under Gen. Thompson, in 
his Canadian expedition. In the battle which resulted 
in the defeat of that officer, Wayne behaved with 
great gallantry. He was wounded, but succeeded 
nevertheless in collecting and bringing off the re- 
mains of their scattered and broken forces. 

‘* He served under Gates at Ticonderoga, distin- 
guishing himself for his bravery and his skill as an 
engineer. The remainder of his revolutionary his~ 
tory is too familiar to the public to require a repeti- 
tion here. Wherever there was danger, there was 
Wayne. The taking of Stony Point was a brilliant 
exploit. He was there again wounded. The brevity 
of his official report, announcing to Gen. Washing- 
ton the capture of that fortress, was admirable, and 
was not unlikely the model of the celebrated despatch 
of Com. Perry. It was as follows:—* Dear General: 
The fort and garrison, with Col. Johnson, are ours. 
Our officers and men behaved like men determined 
to be free. Yours, most sincerely, Anthony Wayne.’ 


In the present prolix and grandiloquent era, we 


such a result, 

‘*After the revolutionary contest was ended, Wayne 
settled for a time upon lands which had been granted 
him by the Legislature of Georgia, for his services 
in the campaign he made in the state. Returning, 
however, in a few years, to his family estate at 
Waynesburg, he remained there until summoned 
from its peaceful shades by Washington, to lead our 
troops against the combined Indian forces in the 
wilds of the west, after the defeats of Harmar and St. 
Clair. His vigorous prosecution of that campaign, 
and the splendid success with which it was crowned, 
are well known. His life of peril and glory was 
ended in December, 1796. He died in a hut at 
Presque Isle, aged fifty-one, and was buried on the 
shore of Lake Erie. His bones have since been re- 
moved by his son, and deposited within the cemetery 
of St. David’s Church, in Chester county, where, 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania Cincinnati, a 
superb and tasteful marble monument has been erect- 
ed to his memory.” 


THE REFORM BILL. 

The intelligence from Europe, by late arrivals, is 
of the highest importance, and cannot fail to give a 
deeper interest to the current of events, and render 
more vague and speculative the ultimate termination 
of the great eontest of opinion that at present agitates 
the people of the old world. The rejection of the 
Reform Bill in the House of Lords, by a majority 
of FORTY-ONE voting against its being read the second 
time, has created the utmost consternation through- 
out Great Britain—all reasonable men concurring in 
the necessity of the measure, as the only one calcu- 
lated to calm the tumultuous spirit of the people. The 
following paragraph, from Bell’s Weekly Messen- 
ger, will indicate what was the state of public feeling 
in the metropolis,in relation to this event—‘*The ex- 
citement produced in London, on the fate of the Re- 
form Bill being published, exeeeded any thing of the 
kind hitherto known. Numbers of shopkeepers, in- 
stantly hoisted up their shutters,as on the death of one 
of their family. ‘he gloomy appearance of the night 
too, which might, to superstitious minds, be looked 
upon as a disastrous omen, increased the dismal as- 
pect of affairs, and threw a damp over the whole bu- 
siness of this city.” 

Lord Grey has declared, that he will not abandon 
the people, but continue to serve his country while 
there is a possibility of sustaining the measures that 
have been so loudly called for, in order to keep pace 
with the intellectual improvement of the age. ‘lhe 
ulterior views of the ministry have not yet been pro- 
mulgated, though from the tenor of the London jour- 
nals we would suppose it impossible for ministers to 
maintain their position without the creation of an ad- 
ditional number of Peers. The London Spectator, 
when refering to this project,remarks—“It would not 
be possible to obtain a working majority at a less cost 
than the ereation of fifty or sixty Peers. We will 
not positively assert, though we must still hope, that 
the Ministry will counsel or the Monarch assent to 
such a creation. If they do not, the prospect to the 
country is dark and dismal beyond any former ex- 
ample. ‘The Peers, by their conduct, have done all 
that men could do to destroy one order in the state, 
and to put in hazard the other two.” 

THE DRAMA, 

A generous spirit is abroad among our managers 
of theatres, calculated to foster native merit, and en- 
courage dramatic literature. Mr. Forrest was the 
first to volunteer in this ‘good work,” and he there- 
fore deserves commensurate praise. The effort which 
elicited Metamora, has since been followed up by 
other liberal offers on the part of the American tra- 
gedian, and we are happy to perceive that his exam- 
ple lias not been lost upon others of the same profes- 
sion. We perceive that Mr. Maywood, the very intel- 
ligent and respectable acting manager of the Chesnut 
street theatre, has offered a prize of $300 for the best 
American play, to be presented prior to the first of 
March next, and immediately submitted to compe- 
tent judges for adjudication. We trust that this of- 
fer will elicit something worthy the American stage, 
and worthy American literature. Competitors have 
a voucher in the character of Mr. Maywood, that 
full justice will be done them, and the prize prompey 
ly awarded to the successful writer. . 


Mr. Lamb, of the Baltimore theatre and cireus, 
has also offered a small prize for a native produc- 
tion, calculated for an Equestrian performance. 

We learn from the Cincinnati Advertiser, which 
came to hand yesterday, that Mr. Caldwell, of the 
new Theatre of that place, has offered a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best Poem of from forty to six- 
ty lines, for the opening of the new theatre at Cin- 
cinnati on the fourth of July next. The same mana- 
ger will give a gold medal ora Silver Cup, value 
one hundred dollars, for the best Brief History and 
Defence of the Drama. The selections will be made 
and the prizes awarded by a literary Committee of 
three persons. Candidates must forward their claims 
so as to be before the Committee by the first of June * 
next. Address, post paid, to James F. Conover, 
Esq., Counsellor at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These are all proper incentives to genius, and not 
void of inspiration. We would merely hint here, 
that all offers of this kind should be accompanied 
with an assurance that the prize money is deposited 
in some bank, or in the hands of some responsible 
individual, subject to the order of the successful can- 
didate. We have known more instances than one, 
where the fame of being successful was all the reward 
received by the literary victor. 


A FINE ENGRAVING. 

Through the politeness of a friend, we have been 
furnished with an impression of Steel’s Engray- 
ing of the Rey. G. T. Bepstx, a work that has 
for some time been in preparation, and the execution 
of which fully repays the promise held out in the 
prospectus. It is the largest head ever engraved in 
America in the line manner, and reflects the highest 
eredit on the painter, Joan Neaerx, Esq. as well as 
on the Engraver, James W. Sreezx, Esq. Dr. Bedell, 
the Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, in this city, and 
one of the most able and popular preachers attached 
to the Episcopal Church, is taken in his clerical 
robes, in the act of expounding the gospel—the like- 
ness is admirable, as the execution is worthy of all 
commendation. The subscription price of this en- 
graving is five dollars. 


Curar Lanp.—The Bradford Settler, published 
at Towanda, Bradford county, in this state, has this 
paragraph:—*‘ Five miles west of this place, on the 
Newtown and Berwick turrpike, uncleared land is 
selling for $2 50, and $3 00 per acre. This land is 
not very hard to clear, and if cultivated properly 
would bring excellent crops of grain and grass. Per- 
sons desirous of emigrating from the lower counties 
ean purchase good land in this county at very reduced 
prices. The county is fast increasing in wealth and 
population, and in ten years more will be second but 


to few in the state. The population is now upwards 
of 20,000.” 


A Fortunate Epiror.—The editor of the Ger-. 
mantown Telegraph commences an article thus:— 
‘** We could count perhaps ¢en or twelve persons who 
have absented without paying the amount of their 
subscriptions!” 

No more than ten or twelve! What a fortunate 
man! Could all the fraternity hold the same lan- 


guage, the editorial life would be overflowing with © 


milk and honey. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE BRIDAL.—an 
I stood ’mid the crowd by the chancel’s side, 
And saw thee there, a lovely bride— 
With a blushing cheek and eye of light, 
That outshone the lamps on the altar’s height. 
And the lord of thy love, with ascents bland, 
Had placed the ring on thy lily hand; 
And the priest had his benediction said, 
That asked heaven’s smile on the party wed. 
I stood in the crowd, with the crowd I past, 
But long may that blessing around you last—_ 
May it still be near whenever you flee, 
In the world that is and the world to be. 
May health have a long and a cheering reign, 
May the worse depart and the detter remain— 
And if riches still at a distance stay, 
Ob let not their absence mar your way— 
For while each shall the heart of the other hold, 
You own a treasure that passes gold— 
A gem that to Love’s enchanted eye, 
‘The wealth of the Indies eould not buy, 
Thursday Night. 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
STANZAS 
\f ON THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 
-_ | Oh was it a dream, or a vision of light? 
ae The cross and the crucifix there— 
| The priest was performing the nuptial rite, 
And vows intermingled with prayer. 


The bride at the altar, with him whom she loved, 
Like a star in the glittering train, 

The language of eyes and lips as they moved, 
Vibrated each rapturous name. 


It was not romance—as I gazed on my friend, © 
In the pomp of her bridal array, 

Where beauty, and youth, and loveliness blend 
With talent’s distinguishing ray. 

The crowd saw her not, as I knew her to be— 
They beheld but the tinsel and glare— 

But her mind and her heart were as beacons to me, 
Unrivalled by brilliancy there. 


May heaven, still rich in its blessings for thee, 
Grant all that my heart would essay— 
Be thy pilgrimage smooth as the rippleless sea, 
And bright as a calm summer’s day. 
Eleventh-month 11th, 1831. EMMA. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SIGHS OF A BACHELOR. 
Forms have lost uprightness 
Steps have lost their lightness, 
Eyes have lost their brightness— 
Wo is me, wo is me! 
Hope hath lost its meetness, 
Thought hath lost its fleetness, 
Life hath lost its sweetness— 
Wo is me, wo is me! 
New York. 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BRAVO, 
COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


We a fortnight since gave a chapter from the new 
Novel of the Bravo, now in press and to be issued in 
afew days. That chapter narrated the particulars of 
a boat race, in which an old man, Antonio, anda 
boatman in a mask, were victors) The annexed 
is the ensuing passage of the work, and describes 
the manner in which the prizes were awarded. 


When the three gondolas reached the side of the 
Bucentaur, the fisherman hung back, as if he dis- 
trusted his right to intrude himself into the presence 
of the Senate. He was, however, commanded to as- 
eend, and signs were made for his two companions 

to follow. 
~ The nobles, clad in their attire of office, formed a 
long and.imposing lane from the gangway to the 
stern, where the titular sovereign of that still more 
titular republic was placed, in the centre of the high 
officers of the State, gorgeous and grave in borrowed 
guise and natural qualities. 

“ Approach,” said the Prince, mildly, observing 
that the old and half-naked man that led the victors 
hesitated to advanee. ‘* Thou art the conqueror, 
fisherman, and to thy hand mast I consign the 

ize.” 

Antonio bent his knee to the deck, and bowed his 
head lowly ere he obeyed. Then taking courage, he 
drew nearer to the person of the doge, where he 
stood with a bewildered eye, and rebuked mien, wait- 
ing the further pleasure of his superiors. The aged 
prince paused for stillness tc sueceed the slight move- 
ments created by curiosity. When he spoke, it was 
amid a perfect calm. 

‘¢ It is the boast of our glorious republic,” he said, 
‘that the rights of none are disregarded; that the low- 
ly receive their merited rewards as surely as the 
great; that St, Mark holds the balance with an even 
hand, and that this obseure fisherman, having deserv- 

ed the honours of this regatta, will receive them with 
the same readiness on the part of him who bestows, 
asif he were the most favoured follower of our own 
house. Nobles and burghers of Venice, learn to 
prize your excellent and equable laws in this occa- 
sion, for it is most in acts of familiar and common 
usage that the parental character of a government is 
. seen, since in matters of higher moment the eyes 
ofa world impela compliance with its own opin- 
ions.” 

‘The doge delivered these preliminary remarks in 
a firm tone, like one confident of his auditors’ ap- 
plause.’ He was not deceived. No sooner had he 
done, than a murmur of approbation passed through 
the assembly, and extended itself to thousands who 
were beyond the sound of his voice, and to more who 
were beyond the reach of his meaning. ‘The senators 
beut their heads in acknowledgment Jof the justice 
of what their chief had uttered, and the latter, having 
waited to om! these signs of an approving loyalty, 
proceeded. 

‘It is my duty, Antonio, and, being a duty, it bath 
become a pleasure, to place around thy neck this 


golden chain. The oar which it bears is an emblem | 


of thy skill; and vem | thy associates it will be a 
mark of the republic’s favour and impartiality, and 
of thy own merit. ‘Take it, then, vigorous old man, 
tor though age hath thinned thy temples, and fur- 
rowed thy cheek, it hath searce affected thy wonder- 
ful sinews and hardy courage!” 

Highness!” observed Antonio, recoiling a pace, 
when he found that he was expected to stoop, in or- 
der that the bauble might be bestowed, ‘‘ 1 am not 
fit to bear about me such a sign of greatness and good 
fortune. The glitter of the gold would mock my 
poverty, and a jewel, which comes from so princely 
a hand, would be ill placed on a naked bosom.” 

This unexpected refusal caused a general surprise, 
and a momentary pause. 

‘* Thou hast not entered on the struggle, fisher- 
man, without a view to its prize! But thou sayest 
traly, the golden-ornament would, indeed, but ill be- 
fitthy condition and daily wants. Wear it for the 
moment; since it is meet that all should know the 
justice and impartiality of our decisions, and bring it 
to my treasurer when the sports are done; he will 
make such an exchange as better suits thy wishes. — 
There is precedent for this practice, and it shall be 
followed.” 

‘*Illustrious Highness! I did not trust my old 
limbs in so hard a strife without hopes of a reward. 
But itis not gold, nor any vanity to be seen among 
my equals with that glittering jewel, that led me to 
meet the scorn of the gondoliers, and the displeasure 
of the great.” 

**Thou art deceived, honest fisherman, if thou 
supposest that we regard thy just ambition with dis- 
pleasure. We love to see a generous emulation 
umong our people, and take all proper means to en- 
courage those aspiring spirits who bring honour toa 
state, and fortune to our shores.” 

**} pretend not to place my poor thoughts against 
those of my prince,” answered the fisherman; ‘‘ my 
fears and shame have led me to believe, that it would 
give more pleasure to the noble and gay had a young- 
er and happier borne away this honour.” 

**Thou must not think this. Bend, then, thy 
knee, that! may bestow the prize. When the sun 
sets, thou wilt find those in my palace, who will re- 
lieve thee of the ornament, ata just remuneration.” 

“ Highness,” said Antonio, looking earnestly at the 
doge, who again arrested his movement, in surprise, 
**} am old, and little wont to be spoilt by fortune. 
For my wants, the Lagunes, with the favour of the 
Holy St. Anthony,are sufficient; but it is in thy pow- 
er to make the last days of an old man happy, and to 
have thy name remembered in many an honest and 
well meant prayer. Grant me back my child, and 
forget the boldness of a heart broken father.” 

**Is not this he who urged us, with importunity, 
concerning a youth that is gone into the service of 
the state,’ exclaimed the prince, across whose coun- 
tenance passed that expression of habitual reserve, 
which so often concealed the feeling of the man. 

‘The same,” returned a cold voice, which the 
ear of Antonio well knew came from the Signor 
Gradenigo. 

‘* Pity for thy ignorance, fisherman, represses our 
anger.—Receive thy chain and depart.” 

Antonio’s eye did not waver. He kneeled with 
an air of profaund respect, and folding his hands on 
his bosom, he said— 

** Misery has made me bold, dread Prince! What 
I say comes from a heavy heart, rather than from a 
licentious tongue, and I pray your royal ear to listen 
with indulgence. ” 

‘* Speak briefly, for the sports are delayed.” 

** Mighty Doge! riches and poverty have caused 
a difference in our fortunes, which knowled:e and 
ignorance have made wider. 1am rude in my dis- 
course, and little suited to this illustrious company. 
But, Signore, God hath given to the fisherman the 
same feelings, and the same love for his offspring, as 
he has given toa prince. Did I place dependance 
only on the aid of my poor learning, I should now be 
dumb, buat there isa strength within that gives me 
courage to speak to the first and noblest in Venice 
in behalf of my child.” : 

** ‘Thou canst not impeach the senate’s justice, old 
man, nor utter aught, in tenth, against the known 
impartiality of the laws.” 

“¢ Sovrano Mio! deign to listen,and you shall hear 
I am what your eyes behold—a man, poor, labori- 
ous, and drawing near to the hour when he shall be 
culled to the side of the blessed St. Anthony of Ri- 
mini, and stand in a presence even greater than this. 
I am not vain enough to think that my humble name 
isto be found among those of the patricians who 
have served the republic in her wars—that is an hon- 
our which none bat the great, and the noble, and the 
happy can claim; but if the little [have done for my 
country is not in the Golden Book, it is written 
here,” as Antonio spoke, he pointed to the scars on 
his half-naked form;** these are signs of the enmity 
of the Turk, and Inow offer them as so many peti- 
tions to the bounty of the senate.” 

“* Thou speakest vaguely. What is thy will?” 

‘* Justice, Mighty Prinee. ‘They have forced the 
only vigorous branch from the dying trunk—they 
have lopped the withering stem of its most promis- 
ing shoot-they have exposed the sole companion of 
my labours and pleasures, the child to whom I have 
looked to close my eyes when it shall please God to 
call me away, untaught, and young in lessons of hon- 
esty and virtue, a boy in principleasin years, to all 
the temptation, and sin, and dangerous companion- 
ship of the gallies!” P 

**Is this all? - I had thought thy gondola in the 
decay, or thy right to use the Lagunes in question.” 


‘*Isthisall?” repeated Antonio, looking around 
him in bitter melancholy. ‘ Doge of Venice, it is 
more than one, old, heart stricken, and bereaved, 
can bear!” 

** Go to; take thy golden chain and oar, and depart 
among thy fellows in triumph. Gladden thy heart 
at a victory, on which thou couldst not, in reason, 
have counted, and leave the interests of the state to 
those that are wiser than thee, and more fitter to 
sustain its cares.” 

The fisherman arose, with an air of rebuked sub- 
mission, the result of a long life passed in the habit 
of political deference; but he did not approach to re- 
ceive the proffered reward. 

** Bend thy head, fisherman, that his highness may 
bestow the prize,’’ commanded an officer. 

‘**l ask notfor gold, nor any oar, but that which 
carries me to the Lagunes inthe morning, and brings 
me back into the canals at night. Give me my 
child, or give me nothing.” 

** Away with him!” muttered a dozen voices; ‘* he 
utters sedition! let him quit the galley.” 

Antonio was hurried from the presence, and forced 
into his gondola with very unequivocal signs of his 
disgrace. —This unwonted interruption of the cere- 
monies clouded many a brow, for the sensibilities 
ofa Venetian noble were quick, indeed, to repre- 
hend the immorality of political discontent, though 
the conventional dignity of the class suppressed all 
other ill-timed exhibition of dissatisfaction. 

‘*Let the next competitor draw near,” continued the 
sovereign, with a composure that constant practice 
in dissimulation rendered easy. 

The unknown waterman, to whose secret favour 
Antonio owed his Success, approached, still concgal- 
ed by the licensed mask. 

** Thou art the gainer of the second prize,” said 
the prince, and were rigid justice done, thou should- 
est receive the first also, since our favour is not to 
be rejected with impunity. Kneel, that I may bestow 
the favour.” 

‘** Highness, pardon!” observed the masker, bow- 
ing with great respect, but withdrawing a single step 
from the offered reward; ‘‘ If it be your gracious will 
to grant a boon, for the success of the regatta, I, too, 
have to pray that it may be given in another form.” 

This is unusual. It is not wont that prizes, of- 
fered by the hand of a Venetian doge, should go ’a 
begging.” 

** | would not seem to press more than is respect- 
ful in this great presence. I ask but little, and, in 
the end, it may cost the republic less, than that which 
is now offered.” 

Name it.” 

‘*], too, and on my knee, in dutiful homage to the 
chief of the state, beg that the prayer of the old 
fisherman be heard, and that the father and son may 
be restored to each other, for the service will cor- 
rupt the tender years of the boy, and make the age 
of his parent miserable.” ; 

** This touches on importunity! Who art thou, 
that comest in this hidden manner, to support a pe- 
tition once refused?” 

ea Highness—the second victor in the ducal regat- 

** Dost trie in thy answers! the protection of a 
mask, in all that does not tend to unsettle the peace 
of the city, is sacred. But here seemeth matter to 
be looked into. Remove thy disguise, that we see 
thee, eye to eye.” 

**T have heard that he who kept civil speech, and 
in nought offended against the laws, might be seen 
at will, disguised in Venice, without question of his 
affairs, or name.” 

‘* Most true, in all that does not offend St. Mark. 
But here is concert worthy of inquiry: I command 
thee, unmask.” 

The waterman, reading in every face around him 
the necessity of obedience, slowly withdrew the 
means of concealment, and discovered the pallid 
countenance and glittering eyes of Jacopo. An in- 
voluntary movement of all near, left this dreaded 
person standing, singly confronted with the Prince 
of Venice, ina wide cirele of wondrous and curious 
listeners. 

‘*] know thee not!” exclaimed the doge, with an 
Open amazement that proved his sincerity, after re- 
garding the other earnestly fora moment. ‘‘ Thy 
reasons for the disguise should be better that thy rea- 
sons for refusing the prize.” 

The Signor Gradenigo drew near to the sovereign, 
and whispered in his ear. When he had done, the 
latter cast one look, in which curiosity and aversion 
were in singular union, at the marked countenance 
of the Bravo, and then, he silently motioned to him 
to depart. ‘The throng drew about the royal per- 
son, with instinctive readiness, closing the space in 
his front. 

** We shall look into this, at our leisure,” said the 
doge. 

** Let the festivities proceed.” 

Jacopo bowed low and withdrew. As he moved 
along the deck of the Bucentaur, the senators made 
way, as if pestilence was in his path, though it was 
apparent, by the expressions of their faces, that it 
was in obedience to a feeling of a mixed character, 
The avoided, but still tolerated Bravo descended to 
his gondola, and the usual signals were given to the 
multitude beneath, who believed the customary cere- 
monies were ended. j 

**Let the gondolier of Don Camillo Monforte 
stand forth,” cried a herald, obedient tothe beck of 
a superior. 

‘* Highness, here;”” answered Gino, troubled and 
hurried. 


** Thou art of Calabria?” 

** Highness, yes.” 

** But of long practice on our Venetian canals, or 
thy gondola could never have outstripped those of 
he. readiqet oarsmen. ‘Thou servest a noble mas- 
ter! 

** Highness, yes.” 

** And it would seem that the Duke of St. Agata is 
happy in the possession of an honest and faithful fol- 
lower?” 

** Highness, too happy.” 

** Kreel, and receive the reward of thy resolution 
and skill.” 

Gino, unlike those who had preceded him, bent 
a willing knee to the deck, and took the prize witha 
low and humble inclination of the body. At this 
moment the attention of the spectators was drawn 
from the short and simple ceremony by a loud shout, 
which arose from the water, at no great distance 
from the privileged bark ofthe senate. A common 
movement drew all to the side of the galley, and the 
successful gondolier was quickly forgotten. 

A hundred boats were moving, in abody, towards 
the Lido, while the space they covered on the water 
presented one compact mass of the red caps of fish- 
ermen. In the midst of this marine picture was 
seen the bare head of Antonio, borne along in the 
floating multitude without any effort of hisown. The 
general impulsion was received from the vigorous 
arms of some thirty or forty of their number, who 
towed those in the rear by applying theirforce to two 
or three large gondolas in advance. 

There was no mistaking the object of this singular 
and characterizing procession. The tenants of the 
Lagunes, with which extreme ignorance acts on hu- 
man passions, had suddenly experienced a violent 
revolution in their feelings towards their ancient 
comrade. He who,an hour before, had been deri- 
ded as a vain and ridiculous pretender, and on whose 
head bitter imprecations had been so lavishly pour- 
ed, was now lauded with cries of triumph. 

The gondoliers of the canals were laughed to scorn, 
and the ears of even the haughty nobles were not re- 
spected, asthe exulting band taunted their pampered 
menials. 

In short, by a process which is common enough 
with man in all the divisions and subdivisions of so- 
ciety, the meritof one was at once intimately and in- 
ee connected with the glory and exultation 
of all. 

Had the triumph of the fishermen confined itself 
to this natural and common place exhibition, it would 
not have given grave offence to the vigilant and jeal- 
ous power that watched over the peace of Venice. 
But, amid the shouts of approbation were mingled 
cries of censure. Words of grave import were even 
heard, denouncing those who refused to restore to 
Antonio his child; and it was whispered on the deck 
of the Bucentaur, that, filled with the imaginary im- 
portance of their passing victory, the hardy band of 
rioters had dared to menace a forcible appeal, to 
obtain what they audaciously termed the justice of 
the case. 

The ebullition of popular feeling was witnessed by 
the assembled senate in ominous and brooding silence. 
One unaccustomed to reflection on such a subject, or 
unpractised in the world, might have fancied alarm 
and uneasiness were painted on the grave countenances 
of the patricians, and that the signs of the times were 
little favourable to the continuance of an ascendancy 
that was dependant more on the force of convention, 
than on the possession of any physical superiority. 
But, on the other hand, one who was capable of judg- 
ing between the power of political ascendancy, 
strengthened by its combinations and erder, and the 
mere ebullitions of passion, however loud and ela- 
morous, might readily have seen that the latter was 
yet displayed in suffictent energy to break down the 
barriers which the first had erected. 

The fishermen were permitted to go their way un- 
molested, though here and there a gondola was seen 
stealing towards the Lido, bearing certain of those 
secret agents of the police, whose duty it was to fore- 
warn the existing powers of the presence of danger. 
Among the latter was the boat of the wine-seller, 
which departed from the piazetta, containing a stock 
of his merchandise, with Annina, under the pretence 
of making his profitout of the present tut bulent tem- 
per of their ordinary customers. In the mean time 
the sports proceeded, and the momentary interrup- 
tion was forgotten; or, if remembered, it was in a 
manner suited tothe secret and fearful power which 
directed the destinies of that remarkable republic. 

There was another regatta, in which men of infe- 
rior power contended; but we deem it unworthy to 
detain the narrative by adeseription. 

Though the grave tenants of the Isucentaur seemed 
to take an interest in what-was passing immediately 
before their eyes, they had ears for every shout the: 
was borne on the evening breeze from the disten 
Lido; and more than once the doge himself was seen 
to bend his looks in that direction, in a manner whic’: 
betrayed the concern that was uppermost in his mind. 

Suill the day passed onas usual. The conquerors 
triumphed, the crowd applauded, and the coilecte.’ 
senate appeared to sympathize with the pleasures ot 
a people, over whom they ruled with a certainty ot 
power that resembled the fearful and mysterious 
march of destiny. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUTH. 


Sometimes coarse, but often eloquent, and gener- 
ally sensible, the original mind of this noted charac- 
ter has here exercised itself in a work which prote:- 
ses to aim at real and extensive usefylnes® , Noi- 


withstanding its celebrity among the middle classes 
in England, we have never before met with it, and 
have only now had time to glance at its contents. — 
They appear to be homely and practical lectures 
upon conductand morals, written in the style we have 
above ascribed to them, and abounding in personal 
anecdote and shrewd remark, founded upon the wri- 
ter’s own experience, 
tract, not as particularly characteristic of the book, 
but from the oddity of association between the name 
of the writer, and the subject matter—Cobbett on 
Love! 

‘«¢ There are two descriptions of Lovers on whom 
all advice would be wasted; namely, those in whose 
minds passion so wholly overpowers reason as to 
deprive the party of his sober senses. Few people 
are entitled to more compassion than young men 
thus affected: it is a species of insanity that assails 
them; and, when it produces self-destruction, which 
it does in England more frequently than in all the 
other countries in the world put together, the mor- 
tal remains of the sufferer ought to be dealt with in 
as tender a manner as that of which the most merci- 
fal construction of the law will allow. AB 

“*If, in any case, we are to presume the existence 
of insanity; if in any case, we are led to believe the 
thing without positive proof; if, in any cise, there can 
be an apology of human nature itself, for such an act; 
it is in such as these. We all know (as | observed 
at the time;) that is to say, all of us who cannot wait 
to caleulate upon the gains and losses of the affair; 
all of us, except those who are endowed with this 

rovident frugality, know well what youthful love 
is; and what its torments are, when accompanied by 
even the smallest portion of jealousy. Every man, 
and especially every Englishman (for here we sel- 
dom love or late by halves, ) will recollect how many 
mad pranks he has played; how many wild and ri- 
diculous things he has said and done between the age 
of sixteen and that of twenty-two; how many times 
a kind glance has scattered all his reasoning and re- 
solutions to the winds; how many times acool look 
has plunged him the deepest misery! 

**To reason with some is useless; you may, with as 
much chance of success, reason and remonstrate with 
the winds and the waves; if you make an impres- 
sion, it lasts but for a moment; your effort, like an 
inadequate stopping of waters, only adds, in the end, 
to the violence of the torrent; the current must have 
and will have its course, be the consequences what 
they may. In cases not quite so decided, absence, 
the sight of new faces, the sound of new voices, ge- 
nerally serve, if not asa radical cure, asa mitigation 
at least of the disease. But the worst of it is, that, 


on this point, we have the girls (and women too) 


against us! Forthey look upon it as right that every 
lover should be a Jittle maddish; and every attempt 
torescue him from the thraldom impoged by their 
charms, they look upon as an overt act of treason 
against their watural sovereignty. No girl ever liked 
a young man less for his having done things foolish 
and ridiculous, provided she was sure that love for 
her had been the cause; let her but be satisfied on 
this score, and there are few things which she will 
not forgive. And, though wholly unconscious of the 
fact, she is a great and sound philosopher after all. 
For, from the nature of things, the rearing of a fami- 
ly always has been, is, and mustever be, attended 
with cares and troubles, which must infallibly pro- 
duce, at times, feelings to be combatted and over- 
come by nothing short of that ardent affection which 
first brought the parties seca So that, talk as 
long as Parson Malthus likes about “ moral re- 
straint;” and report as long as the Committees. of 
Parliament please about preventing ‘‘premature and 
improvident marriage” among the labouring classes, 
the passion that they would restrain, while it is ne- 
cessary to the existence of mankind, is the greatest 
of all the compensations for the inevitable cares, trou- 
bles, hardships, and sorrows of life; and, as to the 
marriages, if they could once be rendered universally 
provident, every generous sentiment would quickly 
be banished from the world. E 
“ The other description of lovers, with whom it is 
useless to reason, are those who love according to 
the rules of arithmetic, or who measure their matri- 
monial expectations by the chain of the land-surveyer. 
These are not love and marriage; they are bargain 
and sale. Young men will naturally, and almost 
necessarily, fix their choice on young women in their 
own rank in life; because from habit and intercourse 
they will know them best. But, if the length of the 
girl’s purse, present or contingent, be a consideration 
with the man, or the length of his purse, present or 
contingent, be a consideration with her, it 1s an affair 
of bargain and sale. I know that kings, princes and 
princesses are, in respect of marriage, restrained by 
the law; 1 know that nobles, if not thus restrained by 
positive law, are restrained, in fact, by the very na- 
ture of their order. And here is a disadvantage 
which, as far as real enjoyment of life is concerned, 
more than counterbalances all the advantages that 
they possess over the rest'of the community. This 
disadvantage, generally speaking, pursues rank and 
riches downwards, till you approach very nearly to 
that numerous class who live by manual labour, be- 
coming, however, less and less as you descend. You 
gtuerally find even very vulgar rich men making a 
tacrifice of their natural.and rational taste to their 
mean and ridiculous pride, and thereby providing 
for themselves an ample supply of misery for life. 
By preferring ‘‘ provident marriages” to marriages 
of love, they think to secure themselves against all 
the miseries of Poverty; but if poverty come, and 
eome it may, and frequently does, in spite of the best | 


We give the following ex- |. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


laid plans, and best modes of conduct; if poverty 
come, then, where is that counterbalance for that ar- 
dent mutual affection, which troubles, and losses, and 
crosses always increase rather than diminish, and 
which, amidst all the calamities that can befall a man, | 
whispers to his heart, that his best possession is still 
left him unimpaired? 

** Let me now turn from these two descriptions of 
lovers, with whom it is useless to reason, and address 
myself to you, my reader, whom I suppose to be a 
real lover, but not so smitten as to be bereft of your 
reason. You should never forget, that marriage, 
which is a state that every young person ought to 
have in view, isathing to last for /fe: and that gene- 
rally speaking, it is to make life Auppy or miserable; 
for, though a man may bring his mind to something 
nearly a state of inidefurence, even that is misery, ex- 
cept with those who can hardly be reckoned amongst 
sensitive beings. Marriage brings numerous cares, 
which are amply compensated by the numerous de- 
lights which are their companions. But to have the 
delights, as well as the cares, the choice of the part- 
ner must be fortunate. I say fortunate; for, after all, 
love, real love, impassioned affection, is an ingredi- 
ent so absolutely necessary, that no perfect reliance 
can be placed on the judgment.” 


A DAY AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE RUS- 
SIAN ARMY IN POLAND. 

I was at St. Petersburgh when the first intelligence 
of the Polish insurrection reached the Russian capi- 
tal. When the first movement of surprise caused by 
this unexpected political event had in some degree 
subsided, but one feeling appeared to pervade both 
the government and the Russian people—a mingled 
feeling of indignation and pity; violent indignation 
against the men who had madly precipitated their 
country into a contest so unequal—pity for the gal- 
lant but ill-fated Poles, on whom the unsparing wrath 
of the northern autocrat was about to fall with an iron 
hand. Indeed, the moment chosen for the develop- 
ment of the insurrectionary movement, appeared sin- 
gularly ill-timed; for the Russian armies, for some 
time before, had been rapidly concentrating on the 
Polish frontiers. Orders were immediately sent off 
to put these troops in motion—and the campaign 
commenced. 

The season was already far advanced; and, — 
no taste for the sublimity of a hyperbolean winter, 
turned my back on the Russian capital early in No- 
vember, with the intention of reaching Vienna by 
way of Poland. It was on a bitter cold night that | 
reached the town of Lomza, at that time the head- 
quarters of the Russian oe army of Poland.— 
‘The north wind howled mournfully through the pine 
wood which skirted the town; and as I descended the 
Hotel de l’Empereur, F mentally resolved to make 
that posada my own head-quarters for a day or two, 
for the double purpose of recruiting from the fatigue 
of thirteen days’ and nights’ incessant travelling— 
and of renewing my acquaintance with an old travel- 
ling companion, the young Count D———, who | 
knew was attached to the staff of Field-Marshal 
Count Diebitsch. 

Early the fsllowing morning, I despatched a note 
to my military friend, announcing my arrival, and 
had scarcely finished sipping my second cup of cof- 
fee, when in stalked to my apartment a tall cossack 
orderly, whom the Count had sent to conduct me to 
his quarters. 1t was with some difficulty, ander the 
escort of my cossack guide, that I sueceeded in mak- 
ing the place d’armes; for a superb division of Rus- 
sian light cavalry was at the moment defiling through 
the town. Traversing the square, we reached a large 
and ancient edifice, situated at the northern extre- 
mity, formerly the residence of a Polish strarate, 
but now the quarter-general of Count Diebitsch.— 
Ascending a lofty flight of steps, we entered a wide 
and spacious hall. ‘lhe scene which suddenly burst 
on my view was picturesque in the extreme. 

The sides of the hall were decorated with rich and 
curious specimens of ancient armour, which con- 
trasted singularly with the arms and accoutrements 
of the moderu warriors who were assembled beneath 
its lofty roof. Standing in groups, or lounging up 
and down with a listless air, their spurred heels clan- 
goring on the marble pavement, you beheld the steel 
clad curassier of the guard, the graceful hulan, and 
the cossack of the Don, picturesquely grouped with 
the sable-clad yager, or the more gorgeously attired 
hussar; while the stream of mellow light, reflected 
through the high-painted window, imparted to the 
whole a character of savage grandeur, which I shall 
not easily forget. 

Passing onwards, we entered a large apartment, 
filled with general and staff officers. Among the 
latter 1 immediately recognised my young friend, 
who introduced me to the group of officers with 
whom he had been conversing. One of these—a re- 
markably tall, handsome man, with his breast cover- 
ed with a profusion of decorations—was General 
Count Giesmar, the quarter-master-general of the 
army. ‘The ceremony of introduction was scarcely 
finished, whea a door opened, and an officer, dressed 
in a double-breasted green frock-coat, with searlet 
cuffs andcollar, the shoulders surmounted with rings 
similar to those worn by the officers of our own 
household-troops, entered the apartment. He wore 
an infantry sword, anda single riband decorated his 
button-hole. ‘This was the celebrated conqueror of 
Turkey—General Count Diebitsch. AJ present un- 
covered, and saluted him with profound respect.— 
Advaneing to the spot where we stood, he entered 
into conversation with General Giesmar; and, during 
a pause, my friend seized the opportunity of intro- 


ducing me tothe marshal. He received me with 
the most distinguished urbanity of manners—spoke 
of the fatigue I must have undergone in travelling at 
that inclement season—and finished by inviting me, 
in the most condescending manner, to dine with him 
that day. AsI gazed onthe man who had played 
so distinguished a part on the theatre of events, I was 
struck with the absence of all those external indica- 
tions of genius which we generally look for in great 
men. Diebitsch appeared to be in his fifty-second 
year—of a short, thick-set figure—about five feet 
eight inches in height—with a rubicondity of com- 
plexion, which, to his more glorious title of Sabal- 
kansky, had procured him, from the wages of the 
Army, the less honotrable one of the ‘* punch-bowl. ” 
‘The hour of dinner was so near, that I had scarcely 
time to reach my hotel to make the necessary changes 
which the oceasion required. 

On regaining the marshal’s residence, I found my 
friend expatiating on the gayeties of Paris toa young 
cossack officer, from the wild of Caucasus; dinner 
was almost immediately announced. Exclusive of 
the marshal’s staff, about twenty officers, all of su- 
perior grade, sat down; the arrangements of the ta- 
ble were remarkably plain—the dishes were handed 
round in the French style, and a bottle of wine was 
placed to each person—champagne was handed round 
with the dessert. I was particularly struck with the 
absence of that easy flow of conversation, freedom of 
opinion, and, above all, that gentlemanly fecling of 
equality, so marked a feature of an English mess-ta- 
ble—there was no desultory conversation across the 
table. ‘The marshal was listened to with marked 
attention. He questioned me, particularly, as to the 
composition and character of the South American 
troops, with whom he had heard that I had served, 
and remarked, that the habits of the Guachos of the 
Pampas resembled, ina remarkable degree, the wan- 
dering tribes of the Ukraine. The approaching 
military operations were never once discussed.— 
‘There was, however, a gene, which all appeared to 
feel, and, I believe, no one telt sorry whenthe mar- 
shal rose from his chair, bowed to the company, and 
retired to his apartment—this was the signal for a 
general break up. I proposed, to my friend, to ad- 
Journ to my hotel to finish the evening, to which he 
assented.—** Well, what think you of Sabalkansky ?” 
said he, pledging me in a bumper of claret.—**‘ Ex- 
ternally, nature has absolutely done nothing for him,” 
was my reply.—‘‘ There you are most egregiously 
mistaken; she has, on the contrary, done every thing 
for him; for it was his short, ungraceful figure which 
was the stepping-stone to his fortune.”—‘I have 
heard,” I rejoined, ** the anecdote to which you al- 
lude, but, like all such stories, deemed it the off- 
spring of a malicious jeu-d’espret.”—** There again,” 
said the count, ‘you are mistaken, the anecdote is 
correct a la lettre, tor you must know that it was a 
maternal uncle of mine, who, for his gigantic stature, 
was selected, by the Emperor Paul, to take the guard 
which it was little Sabalkansky’s turn to mount, on 
the occasion of the King of Prussia’s visit.”—** But 
what think you of the Polish war?” said I, becoming, 
in my turn, the interlocutor. —** Think,” he rejoin- 
ed, with animation, ‘*‘that it will be mere hurrah 
and a horrid butchery, which humanity shudders at 
contemplating even in perspective—the Poles will 
fight like devils, but they will be crushed, and bloody 
indeed will be their day of retribution.” the 
Poles,” l answered, ‘do but prove true to them- 
selves, hopeless as [ confess their cause appears, 
success may crown their efforts-the game of war has 
many vicissitudes, and accident often mars the most 
masterly combinations.”—*‘* Detrombez vous, mon 
cher!—Can Polish patriotism with a brighter 
flame than when it was extinguished by the hand of 
Suwarow? Believe me, there exists not the shadow 
of a chance for Poland; a single blow, and she is pros- 
trate in the dust.” 

My own opinion was too much in unison with that 
of my Russian friend, to admit of an argument. 1 
merely, therefore, observed, that so short a cam- 
paign held out but lithe hopes of promotion. ‘I 
should agree with you,” said the count, ‘could I per- 
suade myself that the possession of Warsaw will ter- 
minate our labours, but our forward movement will 
not stop there; the month of May will see Sabalkan- 
sky on the Rhine, and then, but a short campaign, 
and the belies of Paris will, once more, behold the 
fires of the Russian bivouaes,”’—**So, then, accord- 
ing to your political horoscope, we may expect that 
the fierce struggle, which has so long devastated Eu- 
rope, will be repeated over again. But, mon cher 
Compte, with what eye do you think that England, 
the arbiter geatiarum, will view these hostile move- 
ments.” ‘* With the eye of neutrality, mon ami, 
while your aristocracy will view, with complacency, 
our attempt to root up those noxious principles which 
have again bloomed on the soil of France. Bat lam 
no politician,” he continued, ‘‘and if | were, I have 
no time to discuss this matter at present. ‘The post 
of aide-de-camp, I assure you, is no sinecure—in two 
days we break up our quarters;—take my advice, anc 
break up yours also—get out of Poland as quick as 
possible; avoid the track of our army; for, believe 
me, a foreigner and idler, at our head-quarters, may 
excite suspicion. Your arrival has already given rise 
to a host of idle conjectures.” I profited by his ad- 
vice, left early the following moruing, and reached 
Vienna in safety. 

Near a year has rolled away since I left Lomza.. 
Poland still shows sn unconguered front—the cholera 


has dissipated the ambitious dreams of Diebitsch Sa- 
balkansky—while my friend; who, in the noon-tide 


| of youth and military ardour, so confidently predict- 
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ed a different result to the campaign, perished on the 
bloody field of Ostrolenka. 

The Polish campaign has confirmed the truth of 
that profound observation of Napoleon’s, that, in war, 
the moral is to the physical force, as three parts to 
one—still, it is not to the powerful development of . 
this force that the Poles entirely owe their suecess— 
Fortune, which rules in war, has powerfully befriend- 
ed them. Count Diebitsch’s plan of campaign was 
well conceived—every chance was nicely calculated, 
and due weight given to the fierce resistance which 
the Poles would offer; and yet it failed from acei- 
dents, too capricious to be guarded against, and which 
may baffle the finest combinations. The rapid and 
unexpected thaw which destroyed the roads, not only 
impeded the advance of his columns, but prevented 
his supplies from coming up, and ruined his army. 
The elements proved as fatal to Diebitsch as to Na- 
poreon, while the wretched administration of the 

ussian Commissariat consummated the evil. 

lf we measure the operations of Count Diebitsch 
by the rules of the military art, we shall find: that 
fortune, as Livy so finely remarked of Hannibal, took 
a malicious pleasure in confounding, at once, his 
good sense, his military skill, and his bravery. 


From the New American Speaker. 
CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


POWER OF GOVERN MENT.—Evenert. 

The greatest engine of moral power which human 
nature -knows, isan organized, prosperous state.— 
All that man, in his individual capacity, can do—all 
that he can effeet by his fraternities—by his ingeni- 
ous discoveries and wonder of art—or by his influ- 
ence over others—is as nothing, compared with the 
collective, perpetuated influence on human affairs 
and human happiness of a well constituted, power- 
ful commonwealth. It blesses generations with its 
sweet influence;—even the barren earth seems to 
pour out its fruits under a system where property is 
secure, while her fairest gardens are blighted by des- 
potism;—men; thinking, reasoning men, abound be- 
neath its benignant sway ;—nature euters into a beau- 
tiful accord, a better, purer asiento with man, and 
guides an industrious citizen to every rood of her 
smiling wastes;—and we see, at length, that what 
has been called a state of nature, has been most 
falsely, calumniously so denominated; that the na- 
ture of man is neither that of a savage, ahermit, nor 
a slave; but that ofa member of a well ordered fam- 
ily, that of a good neighbour, a free citizen, a well 
informed, good man, acting with others like him. 
This is the lesson whieh is taught in the charter of 
our independence; this is the lesson which our ex- 
ample is to teach the world. 

The epic poet of Rome—the faithful subject of an 
absolute prince—in unfolding the duties and destinies 
of his countrymen, bids them look down with 
dain on the polished and intellectual arts of Greece, 
and deem their arts to be— 

To tule the nations with imperial sway; 

To spare the tribes that yield; fight down the proud; 

And force the mood of peace upon the world. | 
_ A nobler counsel breathes from the charter of our * 
independence; a happier province belongs to our 
free republic. Peace we would extend, but by per- 
suasion and example,—the moral force, by which 
alone it can prevail among the nations. ars we 
may encounter, but it is in the sacred character of 
the injured and the wronged; to raise the trampled | 
rights of humanity from the dust; to rescue the mild 
form of Liberty from her abode among the prisons 
and the scalfolds of the elder world, and to seat her 
in the chair of state among her adoring children;— 
to give her beauty for ashes; a healthtul action for 
her cruel agony; to put at last a period to her ware 
fare on earth; to tear her star-spangled banner from 
the perilous ridges of battle, and plant it on the rock 
of ages. ‘There be it fixed for ever, —the power of a 
free people slumbering in its folds, their peace repo- 
sing in its shade! 


SCENE FROM THE WAY TO KEEP HIM, 
MURPHY, 


Mrs. Bellmour and Lovemore. 

Love.—A vein of wit, like yours, that springs at 
once trom vivacity and sentiment, serves to exalt 
your beaxty, and give animation to every charm. 

-Mrs. Bell.—Upon my word, you have said it fines 
ly! But you are in the right, my lord. Your pen- 
sive melancholy beauty is the mostinsipid thing in 
nature. And yet, we often see features without a 
mind; and the owner of them sits in the room with 
you, like a mere vegetable, foran hour together, till, 
at last, she is incited to the violent exertion of, **Yes, 
sir—lI fancy not, ma’am,” and then a matter of fact 
conversation! ‘Miss Beverly is going to be mar- 
ried to Captain Shoulder-knot—My Lord Mortgage 
has had another tumble at hazard—Sir Harry Wild- 
ing has lost his election—They say short aprons are 
coming into fashion.” 

Love.—Oh! a matter of fact conversation is insup- 
portable. 
_ Ars, Bell.—But you meet with nothing else. All 
in great spirits about nothing, and not an idea among 
them. Go to Ranelagh, or to what public place you 
will, it is just the same. A lady comes up to you;—~ 
‘‘How charmingly you look! —But, my dear ma’a 
did you hear what happened to us the other ight! 
We were going home from the Opera—you know 
my aunt Roly Poly! it was her coach. There wag 
she and Lady Betty Fidget—what a sweet blonde! 
How do you do, my dear? My Lady Betty is quite 


recovered; we were all frightened about her; but dog- 
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tor Snake-root was called in; no, not doctor Snake- 
root, doctor Bolus; and so he altered the course of 
the medicines, and so my lady Betty is cok Sond 
Well, there was she, and my aunt, and Sir e 
Brag well—a pretty man Sir George !—finest teeth in 
the world !—your ladyship’s most obedient. We ex- 
ected yeu last night, but you did not come—He, 
5 he!—and so there was Sir George and the rest 
of us; and so, turning the corner of Bond street, the 
brute of acoachman—I humbly thank your grace— 
the brute of a coachman overturned us, and 
aunt Roly Poly was frightened out of her wits; and 
‘lady Betty has had her nerves again. Only think! 
such accidents!—I am glad to see you look so well; 
al honneur, he, he, he!” 

Love.—Ho, ho! you paint to the life. I see her 

moving before me in all her airs. 
rs. Bell.—With this conversation their whole 
stotk is exhausted, and away they run to cards, Quad- 
rille has murdered wit! 

Love.—Ay, and beauty, too, Cards are the worst 
enemies to a complexion: the small-pox 1s not so 
bad. The passions throw themselves into every fea- 
ture: I have seen the countenance of an angel chang- 
ed, ina moment, to absolute deformity: the little 
loves and graces that sparkled in the eye, bloomed 
in the cheek, and smiled about the mouth, all wing 
their flight, and leave the face, which they before 
adorned, a prey to grief, to anger, malice, and fury, 
and the whole train of fretful passions. a 

Mrs. Bell.—And the language of the passions is 
sometimes heard on these occasions. 

Love.—Very true, madam: and if, by chance, they 
do bridle and hold in a little, the struggle they un- 
dergo is the most ridiculous sight in nature. I have 
seen a huge oath quivering on the pale lip of a reign- 
ing toast for half an hour together, and an uplifted 
eye accusing the gods for the loss of an odd trick. 
And then, at last,the whole room in a babel of sounds. 
‘¢ My Lord, you flung away the game.—Sir George, 
why did not you rough the spade’—Captain Hazzard, 
why did not you lead through the honours’—Madam, 
it was not the play—pardon me, sir—but madam— 
but sir—I would not play with you for straws; don’t 
you know what Hoyle says?—If A and B are pavt- 
ners against C. and D, and the game ‘nine all,’ A 
and B have won three tricks, and C and D four 
tricks: C leads his suit, D puts up the king, then re- 
turns the suit: A passes, C puts up the queen, and 
B trumps it;” and so A and B, and C and D are 
bandied about; they attack, they defend, and all is 
jargon and confusion, wrangling, noise, and nonsense; 
of high life and polite conversation.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Bell.—Ha! ha! the pencil of Hogarth could 
not do it better. And yet one is dragged to these 
places. One must play sometimes. We must let 
our friends pick our pockets now and then, or they 


drop our acquaintance. 


ROLLA’S ADDRESS TO THE PERUVIANS. 
SHERIDAN. 

My brave associates—partners of my toil, my feel- 
ings, and my fame!—can Rolla’s words add vigour 
to the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts. 
No!—you have judged as I have, the foulness of the 
crafty plea by which these bold invaders would de- 
lude et. Tour enerous spirit has compared as 
mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, can 
animate their. minds, and ours. They, by a strange 
frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, and ex- 
tended rule:—we for our country, our altars, and 
our homes. They follow an adventurer whom they 
fear, and obey a power which they hate:—we serve a 
monarch whom we love, a God whom we adore.— 
Whene’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress! Where’er they pause in amity, affliction 
mourns their friendship. They boast they come but 
to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free 
us from the yoke of error!—Yes:—they will give en- 
lightened freedom to our minds, who are themselves 
the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride.. They of- 
fer us their protection—yes, such protection as vul- 
tures give to lambs—covering and devouring them! 
They call on us to barter all of good we have en- 
hanced and proved, for the desperate chance of some- 
thing better which they promise. Be our plain an- 
swer this:—The throne we honour is the people’s 
choice—the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to live in 
bonds of charity with all mankind, and with hope of 
bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and 
tell them too, we seek no change; and least of all such 
change as they would bring us. 


HABITS OF THE MOOSE DEER. 


« There isan opinion prevalent among the Indians, 
that the moose, among the methods of self-preserva- 
tion, with which he seems better acquainted than al- 

~ most any other animal, has the power of remainin 
‘a long time under water. Two men of the band o 
Wa-ge-to-tah-gun, whom I knew espa J well, and 
‘considered very good and creditable Indians, after a 
lovg day’s'absence on a hunt, came in, and stated, 
that they had chased a moose into a small pond; that 
they had seen him go to the middle of it and disap- 
pear; and then choosing positions, from which they 
could see every part of the circumference of the pond, 
smoked, and waited until near evening, during all 
which time they could see no motion of the water, or 
other indication of the position of the moose. At 
length, being discouraged, they abandoned all hope 
of taking him, and returned home. Not long after- 
wards came a solitary hunter, loaded with meat, who 
related, that, having followed the track of a moose, 


so 


for some distance, he had traced it to the pond be- 
fore mentioned; but, having also discovered the tracks 
of two men, made at the same time as those of the 
moose, he concluded they must have killed it. Ne- 
vertheless, approaching cautiously to the margin of 
the pond, he sat down to rest. Presently he saw the 
moose rise slowly in the centre of the pond, which 
was not very deep,and wade towards the shore, where 
he was sitting. hen he came sufficiently near, he 
shot him in the water. The Indians consider the 
moose shyer and more difficult to take than any other 
animal. He is more vigilant, and his senses more 
acute than those of the buffalo or caribon. He is 
fleeter than the elk, and more prudent and crafty 
than the antelope. In the most violent storms, when 
the wind and the thunder, and the falling timber are 
making the loudest and most incessant roar, if aman, 
either with his foot or his hand, breaks the smallest 
dry limb in the forest, the moose will hear it; and 
though he does not always run, he ceases eating, and 
rouses his attention to all sounds. If, in the course 
of an hour, or thereabouts, the man neither moves, 
nor makes the least noise, the animal may begin to 
feed again, but does not forget what he has heard, and 
is, for many hours, more vigilant than before. It re- 
quires much skiil and great caution to be able to kill 
a moose atall, particularly in summer. 

One of the young men, the son of Wah-ka-zhe, 
was accounted the best hunter among the Indians of 
this band: there was between us, while we resided 
at Be-gwi-o-nush-ko, a friendly rivalry in hunting. 
O-he-mah-we-nin-ne, as he was called, killed 19 
moose, 1 beaver, and one bear. I killed 17 moose, 
100 beavers, and 7 bears; but he was considered the 
best hunter, moose being the most difficult of all ani- 
mals to kill. There are many Indians who hunt 
through the winter, in that country, and kill no more 
than two or three moose, and some never are able to 
kill one.”—Tanner’s Warrative. 


Sterne talks of the cant of the hypocrite, as the 
worst of all species of cant. Now, canting implies 
hypocrisy, and accordingly, the passage of Sterne is 
partly one of supererogation. ‘The cant of the ty- 
rant is said in a recent paragraph to be equally bad; 
but is not the cant of the tyrant the cant of the hypo- 
crite? He too, even in his hour of greatest dominion, 
finds it necessary to palter with human prejudices, 
and assume the complexion of a virtue, which never- 
theless his inner soul despises, and his deeds put at 
defiance. 


From the World of Fashion. 
LONDON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Hats and Bonnets.—We still see a few hats of 
rice-straw, and, by a singular caprice of fashion, they 
are now ornamented with flowers in place of feathers. 

Bonnets are, for the most part, of rich silks, as 
moire, which is most in favour, or else gros des Indes, 


or the new material, gros Polonais; this last is an 
extremely rich silk. 


Ovut-poor Costrumr.—A mantle of pearl gray 
gros des Naples, lined with white sarsnett, and em- 
broidered round the border, ina Grecian pattern, of 
various shades of gray silk. Several pelisses of 
dove-coloured gros des Naples, with pelerines of no- 
vel form, have already appeared. The pelerines are 
dented rownd the edge, and trimmed with eyle. 
Others are of Clarence blue gros des Indes, the pe- 


lerine and fronts bordered with a rouleau of swans- 
down. 


EvenineG Dnress.—Coronet-toques, composed of 
blond lace, and ornamented with white ostrich-fea- 
thers, are among the most elegant novelties. Head- 
dresses, en cheveux, trimmed with flowers, which, 
for the moment, seem to have displaced feathers, are 
also very generally adopted. The colours most in re- 
quest are scabieuse immortelle, silver-gray, slate-co- 
lour, green, marshmallows, rose, and azure-blue; 
this last colour is particularly fashionable. 


Crioaxs.—On the mantles and cloaks that will be 
worn this winter are designed various patterns of 
embroidery. A wadding, laid down on the inside, 
has the effect of raising the work, and giving it great 
richness. 


(Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion.]} 
NoVELTIES IN GENTLEMEN’S Dress For OcTOBER. 


The most fashionable colours for frocks are black, 
light blue, and rifle green: although single-breasted 
frocks have been more worn of late, yet we must say, 
that the double breast has the preponderance inthe 
cirele of fashion. 

For dress coats, blue, black, and dark browns.— 
If the figure be full and prominent about the hips, 
make the coat without flaps; but if not so, flaps 


should be added, as they assist much by their ap- 
pearance. 


Waistcoats—For undress, silk, of a large pattern, 
a sort of sprig orflower of white, and ona brown or 
light-blue ground; these are made double-breasted, 
with large lappels. 

For Dress Waistcoats we have the most splendid 
things introduced, consisting of a dark purple silk 
and gold, in a yariety of patterns; these must be 
seen to form an adequate idea of their beauty; they 
are much in request, and from two to two and a half 
guineas per yard. 

For Trowsers—The plaids have almost disappear- 
ed, and have been superseded by a ribbed kersey- 


mere; they are a mixture of brown and blue, and 
well calculated for this season of the year. Fawn 


colour and Cambridge mixture are also amongst the 
favoured colours. 


> 


LECT POETRY. 
ADDRESS, 

FOR THE OPENING OF THE RICHMOND HILL THEATRE, 
Where dwells the Drama's spirit ?—not alone 

Beneath the palace-roof, beside the throne, 

In learning’s cloisters, friendship’s festal bowers, 

Art’s pictured halls, or triumph’s laurell’d towers. 

Where’er man’s pulses beat, or passions play, 

She joys to smile or sigh his thoughts away, 

Crowd time and scenes within her ring of power, 

And teach a life’s experience in an hour, 

To-night she greets, for the first time, our dome, 

Her latest, may it prove her lasting home, 

And we, her messengers, delighted stand, 

The summon’'d Ariels of her mystic wand, 

To ask your welcome. Be it yours to give 

Bliss to her coming hours, and bid her live 

Within these walls, new-hallowed in her cause, 

Long in the nurturing warmth of your applause. 


*Tis in the public smiles, the public loves, 
Hisdearest home, the actor breathes and moves; 
Your plaudits are, to us, and to our art, 

As is the life-blood to the human heart; 

And every power that bids the leaf be green 

In nature, acts on this her mimic scene. 

Our sunbeams are the sparkling ofglad eyes, 

Our winds, the whisper of applause that flies 
From lip to lip, the heart-born laugh of glee, : 
And sounds of cordial hands that ring out merrily : 
And heaven's own dew falls on us in the tear 
That woman weeps o’er sorrows pictured here, 
When crowded feelings have no words to tell 

The might, the magic of the actor's spell. 


These have been ours, and do we hope in vain, 
Here, oft and deep, to feel them ours again? 
No—while the weary heart can find repose 
From its own pains in fiction’s joys or woes; 

While there are open lips and dimpled cheeks, 
When music breathes, or wit or humour speaks ; 
While Shakspeare’s master spirit can call up 
Noblest and holiest'thoughts, and brim the cup 

Of life with bubbles bright as happiness, 

Cheating the willing bosom into bliss; 

So long will those who, in their spring of youth, 
Have listened to the drama’s voice of truth, 

Marked in her scenes the manners of their age, 
And gathered knowledge for a wider stage, 

Come here to speed with smiles life's summer years, 
And melt its winter snow with pleasant tears; 

And younger hearts, when ours are hushed and cold, 
Be happy here, as we have been of old. 


Friends of the stage! who hail it as the shrine 
Where music, painting, poetry entwine 
Their wedded garlands, whence their blended power 
Refines, exalts, ennobles, hour by hour, 
The spirit of the land; and, like the wind, 
Unseen, but felt, bears on the bark of mind; 
To you, the hour that consecrates this dome 
Will call up dreams of prouder hours to come; 
When some creating poet, born your own, 
May waken here the drama’sloftiest tone, 
Through after-years to echo loud and long, 
A Shakspeare of the West, a star of song: 
Brightening your own blue skies with living fire, 
All times to gladden, and all tongues inspire, 
Far as beneath the heaven, by sea-winds fanned, 
Floats the free banner of your native land. 


TO ENGLAND. 


Lord of the cold and frozen North, 
Where have your fame and your freedom gone? 
Why is not the sword of might drawn forth, 
And the helmet fitted on? 
Are your ears so dull that ye cannot hear 
The patriot’s battle call? 
Are your eyes so dull that ye cannot see 
The breach in Warsaw’s wall? : 
Are your heart so dull that they will not throb . 
When the good and the gallant fall? 


For shame! Arise—arise—for shame! 
Men say ye are valiant and bold and just, 
And will ye not save the Polish name 
That is dying in the dust? 
They have fought till their mail was hacked and hewn, 
With a strength that knew no fear. 
They have met the savage Russian’s stab, 
And the thrust of the Cossack’s spear ; 


SE 


They have prayed, but their prayer hath had no response— 


France will not—will ye not hear? 


You have won the lordship of the sea, 
Withan arm of strength and might and power ; 
Your name is the name of the great and the free, 
And your hand is a battle tower. 
Up! up! and show your 'scutcheon clean 
From the dul! and damning stain; 
Come forth with all your banners spread, 
Let your wrath pour out like rain, 
Till the Russian vulture turn his wing 
To his desert plains again! 
Sept. 2], 1831. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST.—By John G. Whittier. 


Storm on the midnight waters:—The vast sky 
Is stooping with the thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shook by some warning spirit from the high’ 
And terrible wall of Heaven. The mighty wave 
Tosses beneath its shadow, like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave, 
Which bond him prematurely to his cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo—they mingle now— 
‘Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 
Trembles the lightning from its thick cloud-fold. 
And it is very terrible! The roar 
Ascendeth unto Heaven, and thunders back 
Like a response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempests—yawning o’er 


The wild waves in their torment. Hark, the cry 
Of the strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky ; 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 
On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around, above her like a shroud ! 


He stood upon the reeling deck—His form 

Made visible by the lightning; and his brow, 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 

Told of a triumph manu may never know— 
Power underived and mighty.—“ Peace, be still.” 
The great waves heard him, and the storm’s loud tone, 
Went moaning into silence at his will: 

And the thick clouds where yet the lightniag shone 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing upon the pinions of the wind 

To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 
Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thon before 

Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm -— 
To whom the waves do homage, round the shore 

Of many an island empire !—if the form 
Of the frail dust beneath thine eye, may claim 

Thy infinite regard—oh, breathe upon 
The storm and darkness of man’s soul, the same 
Quiet, and peace, and humbleness, which came 
O’er the roused waters, where thy voice had gone 
A monster of power--to conquer in thy name! 


MARRIED, 

On fourth day, 9th inst. at a meeting of their friends and 
relatives, at the house of Philip Price, JOHN P. SMITH, 
of Philadelphia, toSUSANNAH M. PRICE, of West Ches- 
ter. 

At New York, on Monday evening, by the Rev. Spen- 
cer H. Cone, Mr. PAUL BREMOND, Jr. of Philadelphia, 
to Miss HARRIET M. SPROWLS, of New York. 

By the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. WM. MARKWARD, 
to Miss MARIA M. GRIFFITH, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. T. G. Allen, Mr. 
BENJ. BAKER, to Miss SARAH SMITH. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by Mr. Deshields, Mr. 
MERRICK, to Miss SARAH SHEDAKER, of 

is city. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, of this city, Mr. ARCHIBALD CATANACKH, to Mise 
MARGARET NOTMAN, both of Scotland. 

At New York, on Tuesday, by the Rev. Mr. Varella, at 
Christ Church, and afterwards by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, 
at St. John’s Chapel, Mr. V. OBRE@ON, of Mexico, to 
Miss MARGARETTA HURRY, daughter of the late 
Samuel Hurry, of Philadelphia. 

In the Meeting House of the Baptist Church, in Muatber- 
ry street, by the Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. JOS. DANIELS, to 
Miss ELIZABETH BUTT. 

On the evening of the 6th inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
Mr. LEVI ANDERSON, to Miss MARY BERRYMAN. 

On the evening of the 14th inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
Mr. PETER BOON, to Miss MARIA LOUISA SIBBS, all 
of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. G. C. Potts, 
Mr. WM. GLADING, to ANN, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
M‘Mullin, of Southwark. 

On the 17th inet. by the Rev. Joseph Ruslin, Mr. WM. 


THAW, to Miss MARIA BELL, both of the Northern 
Libérties. 


On Thursd 


Mr. JAS. PO R, to Miss SARAH WALLER, both of 
this city. 


On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. J. Hughes, 
Mr. GEO. T. CHAMBERS, to HELEN, M. daughter of 
the late James G. Chamberlain, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rt. Rev, Bishop, 
Mr. EUGENE MURPHY, to MissCHARLOTTE. 

On Wednesday morning, by the same, GEO, FREDER- 
ICK DARBY, of New York, to FRANCES MARGARET- 
TA, daughter of Mr. Jos. Snyder, of Philadelphia. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, CHARLES 
PHEASANT, to PHOQRBE HAWETH, all of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the same, Mr. CHAS. WEBSTER, 
to Miss PHOEBE GOLDRICH, all of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Ruslin, Mr. JAMES 
OSBORN, to MARGARET WALTERS, all of this city. 

At New Orleans, on the 26th Sept. by the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
Mr. STEPHEN R, PEARSON, of Albany, to Miss SARAH 
ANN ALLOWAY, of Philadelphia. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. JAS, 
a to Miss ELIZABETH BOROUGH, both of this 
city. 

On the 24th October last, by the Rev. Mr. Keily, JOHN 
D‘HOMERGUE, of Nismes, France, to Miss SOPHIA 
HENRIETTA CERVEAU, of Smyrna, Asia. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Joseph Sanford, Mr. 
SAMUEL HUTCHENS, of Concord, N. H. to Miss SA- 
RAH B. KITCHEN, of this city. 

By Alderman Binns, on the 20th inst. Mr. WATSON 
HOLLINS, of Mount Holly, N. J.to Miss MARGARET 
CATHCAR, of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
ao JOHN O'BRIAN, to MARY A. KUTCHER, both of 
this city. 

On Tuesday morning, 22d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
Dr. LORENZO 'N. HENDERSON, of Cumberland county, 
Pa. to Miss SUSAN C. ELLMAKER, of this city. 

At Reading, on Sunday, Dr. PETER F. NAGEL, of Read- 
ing, to Miss CATHARINE E. DAFFIN, of Philadelphia. 


DIED; 

On We'nesday morning, after a short but severe illness, 
Mrs. CATHARINE SCOTT. in the 82d year of her age 

On the I4th inst. of palsy, Mrs. ANN BUNTING, in the 
6éeth year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. JOHN JOHNSON, Iron 
Founder, in the 36th year of his age. 

At Baltimore, on Monday, Mr. FONATHAN J.GRAY, 
son of the late Joseph Gray, of Philadelphia, aged 26 years, 
of bilious pleurisy. 

On the evening of the 16th inst. Mrs. ANNA RILEY, in 
the 22d year of her age. . 

On the evening of the 12th inst. at her residence near 
Germantown, SUSANNAH MAGARGE, in the 78th year 
of her age. 

On Thursday morning, 17th inst. of consumption, Mrs. 
Ase POTTS, wife of John G. Potts, in the 23d year of 

er age. 
__On Tuesday morning, 22d inst. after‘a short but severe 
illness, Mr. DAVID M‘DONALD, in the 34th year of his 
age. 


On Monday evening, Mr. JOHN TRAINER, ip the 27th 
year of his age. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printrine of 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 


evening, by the Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D., | 
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